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There To Help 


The Ford Dealer is there to help you get the utmost satisfac- 
tion out of your motoring. Behind every Dealer are the whole 
resources Of Ford, Dagenham. Take just a few examples 
When a Dealer enlarges or alters his premises Ford layout 
specialists prepare detailed plans for him. He gets highly 
skilled advice on the best machinery and equipment. Factory- 
tested methods and tools are at his disposal and his mechanics 

are Ford trained. Costs for genuine Ford spares 
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and repairs have been carefully worked-out so that his charges 
to you are low and fixed. That is why the standard of 
Ford Service Facilities is so remarkably high — and Ford 
running costs so low. This “family ’’ co-operation is always 


at work for Ford owners. 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF A FAMOUS BATTLESHIP: NELSON, TOWED BY TUGS, PASSING UNDER THE PIRTH OF FORTH 
BRIDGE ON HER WAY TO INVERKEITHING BAY, FIFESHIRE, TO BE BROKEN UP. 


Lord Hall, First Lord of the Admiralty, announced on January 21, 1948, that five funeral of this famous battleship now ending a great career. Laid down in 1925 
famous capital ships, among them H.M.S. Nelson, would be scrapped on account of the 33,900-ton battleship Nelson was of a novel design in that it was governed more 
their age. He said that he and the First Sea Lord felt like padres taking the by constructional than tactical principles. During her war service Nelson was mined 
funeral service for a number of very old friends."’ Few people will be able to look at in December, 1939; torpedoed in September, 1941; and again mined in June, 1944 
the photograph of Nelson, on her last journey, without feeling like mourners at the During her last days, Nelson was used as a bombing target by the Royal Navy 
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| asecaes Panter particularly those who live under 
totalitarian régimes—must find English politics 
hard to understand. Take the case, for instance, of 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, his 
Majesty’s Governor of the Leeward Islands. This 
dignified and aristocratic nate was borne little more 
than a year ago by the elder statesman who had so 
long led the Conservative Party, or, as its extreme 
opponents like to put it, ‘‘the forces of reaction.” 
He represented, in the eyes of such critics, everything 
that was Tory, capitalist and vile: was alleged to 
have starved the unemployed, championed wicked 
bankers, condoned slums, stood f@ British imperialism, 
militarism and aggressive armaments, and shamefully 
neglected the country’s defences! He did something 
even worse,in their eyes: he got the people’s votes. 
All this is known to every schoolboy who follows the 
advice of the current propagandist posters and “ asks 
father.”’ Like the big bad wolf—of whom no one 
is any longer afraid—Earl Baldwin of Bewdley is, or 
was, the righteous Progressives’ bugbear. 

But no longer, it seems. 
Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, 
his elder son, the Pro- 
gressive, reigns in his place. 
And this new Earl, about 
whom so much has been 
written during the past 
few weeks, has been in the 
limelight not because of his 
father’s ‘‘ reactionary ”’ 
opinions, but because of 
his own “ progressive " 
ones. He has defied the 
naughty sugar barons, 
hobnobbed_ with lowly 
negroes and spoken dis- 
respectfully of the Colonial 
Office. Or so, at least, we 
have been told in the 
newspapers, for, unlike his 
father, the present Earl 
Baldwin does not—or till 
a few days ago did not— 
appear to believe in 
** sealed lips."” To anyone 
whose memory goes back 
for more than a year it is eo 
rather confusing. It is as ' 
though Stalin’s son were 
to become a leading pro- 
tagonist of the American 
way of life and stump the 
new East European 
‘democracies’ for it 
under his father’s name. 
Or as though Hitler had 
become an active member 
of the Zionist Association. 
things are 
strange 


' 


However, 
not always as 
and contradictory as they seem : 

rhis is the English, not the Turkish Court ; 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry Harry. 
The second Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, for all his 
outward difference in political colour, is the true son 
and heir of the first. The humanity—the fundamental 
sense of equality with ordinary folk-——-which has 
caused him to treat his coloured fellow-subjects as his 
full social equals caused his father thirty years ago to 
behave in exactly the same way towards his political 
opponents on the Labour benches. He refused to 
see them, as nearly everyone around him saw them, as 
dangerous and seditious firebrands, but saw them as 
the sober, honest, respectable, patriotic English trade 
unionists which they were. He looked under the label 
at the man beneath. This was Stanley Baldwin's 
predominating trait. It appears to be his son's, too. 

Nothing will ever persuade me that the first Earl 
Baldwin was not a great and good man. He had his 
faults and he made mistakes, but, despite all the 
ignorant nonsense that is now talked about him, I 
cannot see that either his faults or his mistakes were 
greater than those of any other politician of his time. 
If he was the Tory leader who, in accord with the 
national mood, stood for economies in armaments in 
the ‘twenties, and the fatuous “ legal fiction "’ of the 


‘Ten Years’ Rule” (now virtually once more in 


A “CORNER OF A FOREIGN FIELD THAT IS FOR EVER ENGLAND”: 
MADE BY THE PRISONERS OF WAR WHO SPENT THEIR YEARS OF CAPTIVITY CONSTRUCTING 
UNDER THE CARE OF THE IMPERIAL WAR GRAVES COMMISSION. 

However much conditions may improve, distance and expense will make it impossible for many of the relatives of those who lost their lives while 
te It is on the behalf of those relatives that Mrs. Beckwith-Smith, widow of Major-General 
M. B. Beckwith-Smith, Commander of the 18th Division, has visited China and Siam to see the graves of those thousands of men who will never return. 
A description of the excellent state of the cemeteries at Saiwan Bay, Kanburi and Chungkai appear, together with photographs, on the facing page. 
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prisoners of war to visit the military cemeteries in the Far East. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


operation), Mr. Churchill, his present successor, was 
the Chancellor who put this frugal and fatal policy 
into execution with all his wonted thoroughness and 
gusto. If Stanley Baldwin, when he became Prime 
Minister for the last time, in 1935, initiated the Re- 
armament Policy of that year—the first since 1918— 
at too leisurely a rate, the then Leader of the Labour 
Opposition was a 100-per-cent. pacifist, and his pre- 
decessor an ex-conscientious objector. Even Mr. 
Churchill at that time, though prophetically calling 
for the resumption of the arms he had earlier 
discarded, was quite incapable of mustering a party 
in either the House or country in support of what 
he advocated. It was Stanley Baldwin who, with 
his much-advertised shortcomings, alone succeeded 
in doing so; not, of course, to the full extent required, 
but at least sufficiently to ensure that in 1940 we 
had the machines and weapons to win the Battle of 
Britain, and in 1941 the modern battleships to round 
up and sink the Bismarck. Without his political skill 
in that pacifist era we could have done neither. 
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Those who, their own pre-war record being what it 
is, now abuse him, fill me with contempt. 

All this, I feel, has a renewed application at the 
present time, when the country is rather dangerously 
divided between two political parties holding—unlike 
those of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries— 
apparently diametrically opposed economic and, 
therefore, social philosophies, and when one of those 
parties is—or feels itself to be—in the doldrums and 
is debating in the public prints what its future policy 
should be. For Stanley Baldwin, whatever his short- 
comings, gave this country a generation ago two 
things she sorely needs to-day : a basic unity—unity, 
that is, within which divergence and controversy are 
safe—and a strong Conservative Party to give the 
nation balance and bottom in a radical and revolu- 
tionary age. Unless we can regain those two assets 
in the next decade, the greatness and safety of this 
country may be permanently impaired. 

The Conservative Party at the present moment 
is led by the greatest Englishman of the last half- 
century. Winston Churchill is a greater man even 
than Lloyd George: more strongly rooted in the 
transmitted genius of civilisation, more profound in 
vision, more eloquent. At seventy-five he is still a 
Titan, towering over everyone else in Partiament and 
the country. Under his leadership—and however 
easy-going this may be, he cannot help dominating 


CHUNGKAI MILITARY CEMETERY IN SIAM, ORIGINALLY 
THE RAILWAY INTO BURMA, AND 


every man around him— the” Conservative Party is 
offering the country, not so much a policy, as an 
alternative form of economic life: that based on the 
liberal tenets of the mid-nineteenth century. Mr. 
Churchill himself, though not exactly brought up in 
those tenets, for he entered Parliament as a Tory, 
embraced them in early manhood when Joseph Cham- 
berlain laid before his party and the country a policy 
which, had it been adopted, might have halted, by 
transforming, the great social revolution of our time. 
But that policy outraged, as much as Socialism does 
to-day, the laissez-faire tenets of nineteenth-century 
Liberalism, and Mr. Churchill, like many other Con- 
servatives with a thousandth part of his imagination, 
would have none of it. More honest than they, he 
thereupon transferred his allegiance to the Liberal 
Party and became one of its leaders. It is a strange 
and ironical circumstance that in his old age he should 
have become the unchallenged leader of the Con- 
servative Party. It is an even stranger one—and 
a tribute to his amazing powers of personal leadership— 
that he should have 
imposed upon it the 
liberal tenets of an age 
that has gone. 

My own belief is that 
until those tenets are 
abandoned the Conser- 
vative Party is doomed 
to the wwvilderness, and the 
country —- as a _ comse- 
quence—to a period of 
unrestrained and, for that 
reason, exceedingly 
perilous experimentalism 
and radicalism. I may 
be utterly wrong in this 
belief, but I cannot help 
believing that the history 
of England proves me 
right. The strength of the 
Tory Party lies in the 
instinctive conservatism 
of the ordinary English- 
man of every class, but 
it is a strength which can 
only be evoked by one 
who shares that inner 
conservatism. I doubt if 
Mr. Churchill has ever 
shared it; he belongs by 
nature to a_ possibly 
greater and certainly a far 
rarer species of English- 
man, the Whig—aristo- 
cratic, adventurous, aloof 
and, within certain broad 
limits, unpredictable to 
ordinary men. He is in 
the line of Chatham, Fox, 
Palmerston and Rosebery; 
the greatest war leader we have known since the 
eighteenth century. His Muse is the grandeur of 
England. But the Muse of the Conservative Party, 
historically speaking, is the Home ; its recurring theme 
not greatness but dulce domum. The latter may seem 
an ignobler ideal, but it is far more common, and in 
time of peace it commands more votes. That is why 
Baldwin, who was its natural high priest, won for his 
Party the control of Britain for all but two of the sixteen 
years that preceded the late war. It explains, too, I 
believe, the reason why so little electoral support is 
now forthcoming for a Party that appears, however 
superficially, to identify itself with an economic creed 
which made England great and rich in the nineteenth 
century, but which so many of our people, rightly or 
wrongly, only associate to-day with the factory- 
whistle, the slum, the dole queue and the means-test. 
They would become Conservatives easily—for their 
instincts are inherently conservative—but until that 
great party is once more identified in their minds 
with the pieties, rights and liberties of the home, it 
will, I fear, fail to recover its historic place in the 
popular heart. It is principally, of course, a question 
of emphasis : for in a sense both Parties stand for and 
serve the Home. But it ought to be the constant 
thought and theme of any Conservative leader, for 
this—when one gets to the bottom of things—is the 
basis of all our national greatness. 
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HOTOGRAPHS 

and details of the 
war cemeteries in the 
Far East are continu- 
ally being sought by 
the relatives of those 
who lost their lives 
while prisoners of war. 
Mrs. Beckwith-Smith, 
widow of Major-Gen. 
M. B. Beckwith-Smith, 
Commander of the 18th 
Division, who died as 
a P.O.W. in Formosa, 
has recently visited 
Hong Kong in order 
to see the Military 
Cemetery at Saiwan, 
which is beautifully 
laid out in terraces on 
the slope of a hill over- 
looking the sea. Mrs. 
Beckwith-Smith also 
visited the two military 


cemeteries in Siam-— 
(Continued below. 


WHERE 6920 BRITISH 
AND AUSTRALIAN 
BURIALS HAVE BEEN 
MADE : KANBURI MILI- 
TARY CEMETERY WHICH 
IS 100 MILES FROM 
BANGKOK AND IS 
TENDED BY THE IM- 
PERIAL WAR GRAVES 
COMMISSION, 


Continued. 

Kanburi and Chung- 
kai, and found that, 
although 100 miles 
from Bangkok, they 
were beautifully kept 
and to a great extent 
resembled English 
gardens. Chungkai was 
the original prisoner- 
of-war cemetery in the 
days when British 
P.O.Ws. were forced 
by the Japanese to 
construct the Burma 
Railway. Chungkai is 
approached by boat 
from Kanburi up the 
river Me-Nam-Kwe- 
Noi. Mrs. Beckwith- 
Smith says: “It is 
Continued above, on right. 


MADE BY P.O.WS. WHO 
CONSTRUCTED THE 
RAILWAY INTO BURMA: 
CHUNGKAI MILITARY 
CEMETERY, WHERE 
STONE MEMORIALS WILL 
IN TIME REPLACE THE 
WOODEN CROSSES. 
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BEAUTIFU -AID OUT 
IN TERRACES SLOPING 
DOWN TO THE SEA: 
SAIWAN BAY MILITARY 
CEMETERY, I4 MILES 
FROM HONG KONG, 
MANY BRITISH SOL- 
DIERS HAVE BEEN RE- 
INTERRED HERE FROM 
FORMOSA, 


Continued.) 

unbelievable to see 
with what care those 
cemeteries have been 
maintained, and the 
work is incredibly 
good, in as much as 
the War Graves Regis- 
tration Department of 
the War Office have 
recovered literally 
thousands of scattered 
graves, which are now 
concentrated at Chung- 
kai and Kanburi. The 
Imperial War Graves 
Commission are leaving 
no stone unturned in 
making each place very 
beautiful."" She adds 
“The Imperial War 
Graves Commission 
employ specially 
chosen caretakers and 
workers from the local 
population, to whom 
great tribute is due.” 


WHERE “THE UNRETURNING BRAVE "’ REST UNFORGOTTEN ALTHOUGH FAR FROM HOME: MILITARY CEMETERIES IN THE EAST. 
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A RARE ANIMAL 


IN POLAND 


DRAWINGS AND PHoTOGRAP: 


PRESERVED 











\ THE RARE EUROPEAN BISON (BISON BONASSUS), WHICH IS CAREFULLY PRESERVED IN THE BIALOVIEZA 
FOREST--NOW A POLISH NATIONAL PARK: SKETCHES OF AN ACTIVE AND FORMIDABLE ANIMAL 
FORMERLY FOUND OVER A CONSIDERABLE PART OF EUROPE. 
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THE OLD WARRIOR: A BULL, TWELVE YEARS OF AGE, WHICH SOME YEARS AGO FOUGHT ANOTHER 
TWO YEARS YOUNGER THAN HIMSELF FOR TWO HOURS, AND BATTERED HIM TO DEATH—A 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM A PLATFORM ABOVE THE PALISADE 








HE successful experiments at the Munich Zoo, where Dr. Hans 
Heck has re-created the extinct aurochs (illustrated and described 

in our issue of March 19), lend additional interest to these photographs 
and drawings of the European bison, an animal which may be regarded 
as in danger of becoming extinct. Before World War I, 730 were 
counted in the Bialovieza Forest, in Poland, but the last of this herd is 
reported to have been shot in 1921. Between 1929 and 1935 the Polish 
Government restocked the Bialovieza National Park with five bison 
from a Swedish herd (this does not accord with Mr. Wallace's note, see 
below). In January 1937 there were eighty-four living pure-bred 
European bison on the Continent. During World War II. the European 
bison enjoyed the protection of the German Government, Géring him- 
self was interested in its preservation and owned four pure-breds. The 
defeat of Germany left the animal unprotected for a time, but the position 
in January, 1947, was that there were twenty-four males and twenty-six 
females left in Poland and Russia, and forty-seven distributed in Holland, 
Germany, Sweden and Switzerland. Mr. H. Frank Wallace, a well- 
known authority on deer and other large game animals of Europe, and 
organiser of the British section of the 1937 International Big-game 
Exhibition in Berlin, visited the Bialovieza National Park prior to World 
War II., when he made these pictorial records of the European bison 
and wrote his descriptive note. Mr. Wallace states: ““ The European 
bison (Bison bonassus) is the largest as well as one of the most interesting 
of the species indigenous to Europe which still survives. He can, alas! 
no longer be regarded as a game animal, so limited are his numbers and 
so strictly is he preserved. That he is still in existence at all is due to 
those Polish gentlemen who interested themselves in his preservation, 
and to the fact that his ancient stronghold of Bialovieza is now a National 
Park. During a visit to Poland [prior to World War I1.], while motoring 
from its eastern borders to Warsaw, | was enabled through the kindness 
of Count Jaroslaw Potocki to visit this magnificent reserve and to see 
the bison. In 1857, which is the first year in which I can trace any 
definite mention of their numbers, they appear to have totalled 1898 
In 1882, 600; in 1889, 380; in 1892, 491; in 1914, 730. It thus appears 
that in spite of the big drop between the middle of the last century and 
the year 1882, and again that which occurred during the next seven 
years, the animals, prior to the war [World War I.] were more than 
holding their own and steadily on the increase. That the species out- 
lasted the war is a matter for wonder. When one considers the numbers 
of starving German and Russian soldiers wandering in this part of the 
war area, it is not surprising to read that of the 730 bison existing at the 
beginning of the struggle, in 1929 only five survived. I have not seen 
any publication of the Polish section of the Society for the Protection 
of Bison of a later issue than 1935. In that year, in Bialovieza there 
were eleven, and at Pszoryna, owned by Prince Pless, ten. Ot these, 
fourteen belonged to the pure Bialovieza strain, of which they are the 
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BY H. FRANK WALLACE 
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EUROPEAN BISON IN THE BIALOVIEZA NATIONAL PARK. 








only representatives. In Germany, in the State preserves of Springe 
and Schorfheide and in Zoological Gardens there were eighteen, but these 
were not absolutely pure, being a cross between Bialovieza and Caucasian 
bison. In England we had eleven European bison—that is, of mixed 
Bialovieza-Caucasian strain. There were also specimens in Switzerland, 
Hungary, Holland, Italy and Sweden, the total number being about 
seventy. Bison breed slowly (three young ones were born this year), 
but that they should have increased from five in 1929 to twenty, wuich 
is, I believe, their present total, reflects great credit on those responsible. 
There are five large enclosures at Bialoviezas Those which we visited, 
and we did not see them all, each contained a bull and two cows. The 
oldest bull, whe is now twelve years of age, is a magnificent animal 
The European bison, though conveying the same impression of terrific 
muscular power as does the American animal, seemed to me much more 
active and formidable. He stands about 6 ft. at the withers, and abcut 
10 ft. from nose to root of tail. Each of the enclosures is guarded by 
very massive, strongly-built palisades of heavy timber, with platforms 
above from which the animals could be seen. A very pleasant and obliging 
keeper accompanied us, and on giving a call the two cows emerged from 
the trees on the other side of the enclosure, shortly followed by the bull. 
As he lurched slowly past below us, with his evil-looking littie eye cocked 
in our direction, I thought what a formidable animal he might be when 
hunted. The keeper told us that three years ago he had had a fight with 
a bull two years younger than himself. He and his companions heard 
the uproar and rushed to the enclosure where they were kept. For two 
hours the fight raged, the two great brutes charging each other and using 
both their horns and their hooves. Finally the older animal got his 
opponent down and crashed and battered him to death, while the keepers 
could only look helplessly on. When one of the young was born this 
year our friend the keeper approached the mother in order to find out 
the sex of the young one. She charged and tossed him, though without 
doing him any serious injury. He said that when they fought they 
snorted like pigs. The bull we saw was the oldest male, though there 
is a cow in the herd aged twenty-six. They live to about forty and the 
rut takes place in September. They eat about four kilos of oats a day, 
a diet which is sometimes supplemented with another four kilos of beet 
and hay. The bison is known on the Continent as ‘zubr.’ There is 
a peculiar grass which grows in the forest called by the same name, though 
whether the animal is named after the grass or the grass after the animal 
I am not certain. It has a strong aromatic smell and the animals are 
very fond of eating it. Bunches of it were offered us as we drove through 
the park, and at the little restaurant, looking over the lake below the 
hunting lodge, we had zubr vodka. This has a peculiar but not unpleasant 
taste of its own, and is made by inserting a blade of grass in the spirit. 
It lends it a peculiar golden colour."" Acertain number of these European 
bison are still kept in the Bialovieza National Park 
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“AS HE LURCHED SLOWLY PAST BELOW US, WITH HIS EVIL-LOOKING LITTLE EYE COCKED IN OUR 
DIRECTION, I THOUGHT WHAT A FORMIDABLE ANIMAL HE MIGHT BE WHEN HUNTED”: A TWELVE- 
YEAR-OLD BULL, THE VETERAN OF THE HERD. 
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ENJOYING A DUST-BATH IN THE SUN: A EUROPEAN BISON IN THE BIALOVIEZA RESERVE, WHERE THESE 
ANIMALS, UNDER PERFECT CONDITIONS, WERE, BEFORE WORLD WAR II., STEADILY ON THE INCREASE 
AGAIN AFTER THEY HAD BEEN REDUCED FROM 730 TO FIVE SPECIMENS BETWEEN 1914 AND 1929 
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ARLIAMENT has lately devoted itself 
to much discussion of the subject of 
defence, largely in connection with the Esti 
mates of the three fighting Services. It is 
nowadays heavily handicapped in dealing 
with this subject. This is due to the vague 
nature of the official information imparted to 
it and to the generalities talked by the 
Ministers responsible. The Government's 
defence against reproaches levelled at it 
on this score are justifiable up to a point ; more so, I think, 
than some otherwise well-informed critics realise. Past 
experience has shown that foreign intelligence services used 
to acquire more detailed knowledge of the state of British 
defence from White Papers, Estimates, and debates than 
was realised at the time. It is not wholly true to say that 
they can get all they need without these aids. Intelli- 
gence is a queer subject. On the one hand, marvellous 
feats of reconstruction are sometimes achieved in creating 
a complete picture from a bare outline; on the other, 
unaccountable gaps are sometimes to be found in the 
information obtained by them when circumstances seem to 
be favourable from their point of view. Again, this reti- 
cence on the part of the Government forces the private 
member to be cautious in his turn, and makes him hesitate 
to use information even when he 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
THE DEFENCE OF BRITAIN. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


and of the voluntary element for the Territorial Army is 
that the former carries an undue burden, especially in 
training duties, while the latter can hardly be said to exist 
as yet, except as a small and unevenly-constituted cadre. 
The chief handicap of regular recruiting is financial, with 
a kindred obstacle, shortage of accommodation and labour 
to create it. That accounts for two elements of the land 
forces. At the same time it is widely held that not enough 
value is at present being obtained from the third element, 
that undergoing compulsory service. 

Here again finance comes in. A large proportion of 
the Army’s vehicles, and, I am afraid, of other equipment 
too, are in a poor state. As the service has so largely to 
make do with what already exists, it has had to institute 
a very large workshop programme for repairs and, in many 
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while admitting that details can be improved, 
and those who would scrap the whole system of 
compulsory service and rely on an increased 
voluntary Regular Army—obtained by de- 
voting money now spent on conscription to 
improving the attractions of this service—and 
a small voluntary Territorial Army. There is 
a third school now which would retain 
conscription but abolish the Territorial 
Army. If this were done the ex-conscripts 
would, as reservists, have to perform annual training ; 
otherwise they would quickly lose their value. The 
most serious objection te my mind would be the loss of the 
Territorial Army in its anti-aircraft rdle, which is highly 
important. The former alternative I do not consider timely, 
apart from some doubts as to whether it is immediately 
practical. Our trained reserve, the legacy of the war, is a 
great asset now, but it will not long continue to be such and 
it ought to be replaced. The experiment of passing through 
the Territorial Army the youth of the nation after a short 
period of compulsory wholetime service seems to me a good 
one. It has not as yet been put into force, and I consider it 
would be wrong to abandon it without trial. It is true that the 
Territorial Army will tend to become too big, but we can 
make some further alterations before that occurs. 
In other words, I fear that 
we have got into something of a 





finds it hard to believe that it 
is not available to foreigners. 
In the debates, chief anxiety \ 


RESPONSIBLE FOR 


THE LAND DEFENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


THE MEMBERS OF THE ARMY oe 


THE MINISTER OF DEFENCE AND 


muddle, but I am not yet con- 
\ vinced that the muddle is due to 
any inherent weakness in the 





was expressed about the state of 
the Army, and it is about that 
that I propose to write chiefly. 
As regards the Navy there has 
been a considerable improvement. 
Last year it looked at one time 
as though the naval forces which 
have played so great a part in 
national history since the reign 
of Elizabeth had almost reached 
the point of disappearance. Since 
then a difficult hurdle has been 
surmounted, More ships are in 
commission, The Admiralty has 
been enabled to spend what must 
amount to a great deal of money 
on invaluable Fleet exercises. Two 
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we have not adopted the scheme 

in full as yet, since the Terri- 

torial Army side of it hag not 

= begun to function. We have 

fortunately a reserve of trained 

men behind us during the period 

: of transition. It may be that 

we shall find ourselves able to 

create a much larger Regular 

Army eventually. Well and 

’ good, but there remains some 

justification for Mr. Shinwell’s 

GEN. SIR WILLIAM J. sum. } remark that to - day, if by 
y improved pay, housing, 





scheme ; it may be due to faulty 
and unimaginative handling of 
And, as I have pointed out 








threats, of a very different nature, 
still seem to be inadequately 
faced. Officers, and not only 
officers, continue to leave the iz 
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Secretary of State for War and President 
of the Army Council. 
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greatly 
MR. MICHAEL STEWART, MP. and general conditions, we 
and Financial Secretary of the War Office ; could create an army of 
{ pre of the Army Council. 250,000 volunteers in the 


. course of a few months, we 








service in view of the superior 
emoluments which really good 
men can obtain in civil life. 
This problem is a difficult one, 
common to all the services, It 
is only to the best men that 
these attractions are held out, 
with the consequence that the 
Navy loses an undue propor- 
tion of brains and skill, The 
best remedy would be to 
devise some form of counter- 
attraction for the best men, 
The other danger is the in- 
creased submerged speed of 
the submarine, which is likely 





should still not possess a 
sufficient force to meet all 
our commitments. We still 
require the service of con- 
scripts in stations such as 
Germany, where it has been 
possible to send them under 
the terms of service hitherto 
in force and will continue to 
be when service is reduced 
to eighteen months. But 
because I say this, it does 
not mean that I am satisfied 
with the present state of affairs. 

Having quoted Mr, Shinwell 











to revolutionise convoy tac- 
tics. Old types of escort \ 
vessels are now in large part 
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do so again with contrary 


4 once with approbation, I will 
\ 
\ intent. He told his critics 








MR. A. V. ALEXANDER, M.P. 





obsolete, and must be replaced 
faster than at present. 

The Royal Air Force is at 
the moment being accorded first 
priority, but seems to be in some 
respects in a worse position than 
the Navy. It has been publicly 
admitted that morale, especially 
on the ground, is not all that 
it ought to be. Difficulty is being 
found in obtaining, not numbers, 
but sufficient numbers with the 
high degree of skill required. On 
the fighter side the latest types 
are excellent, and production 
is fairly good. The R.A.F. 
possesses no jet bombers, In 
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Minister of Defence since 1947. 
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“ that they could calculate the 

number of divisions, or 
potential divisions, possessed 
by this country by counting the 
number of troops. With all re- 
spect, this is by no means the 
case, because the standard of the 
relation between divisional and 
extra-divisional troops changes 
and is in fact often rather arbitrary. 
The formula I used to employ was 
to divide the total number of 
troops by two, and then divide the 
number obtained by the approxi- 
mate number of troops in a 
division. If that formula had been 
applied to the British Army last 
year, it ought to have had ten 
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this respect it might prove 
economically sound to leave pro- 
ductioh to the United States, 


Quartermaster-General 
which has been fruitfully experi- \, 


F 
} GEN, SIR SIDNEY C. KIRKMAN. \ 
to the Forces. | 


) Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
}\ for War; Secretary, Army Council. } t 
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SIR GEORGE W. TURNER. } LT.-GEN. SIR G. W. R. TEMPLER. } 
Vice-Chief of the Imperial General Staff. : 
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divisions. It certainly had not 
either ten or their equivalent. And 
h I think we are taking a defeatist 








menting with jet bombers, If an 
emergency arose, both countries 
would be producing aircraft as 
fast as they were able, and we 
might go on specialising in the 


In his discussion on this page 


peace.” And 


fighters. If this were done, Army, in its political aspects, 
(since the same date); the Civil Service is nn we the Army Council’s Secretary, Sir G. 
itself by the C.1.G.S. and the heads of the military departments concerned with all the aspects of the Army. 


however, it would be advisable 
that at least a beginning should be 
made as soon as possible in training British pilots in the 
use of jet bombers. It seems almost inevitable, in view 
of present costs of production and the heavy call that 
would be made on the R.A.F., owing to the paucity of land 
forces in Western Union, that at the outset of a war the 
Army would again receive inadequate support from the air ; 
but the R.A.F. ought to a alive the doctrine of support 
in order to develop it quickly when circumstances permit. 

The Army stands in the awkward position of changing 
over from a system which was a survival from that of 
the war to one which has been devised for a troubled peace. 
rhe length of service under conscription has now been 
fixed at eighteen months, and the Territorial Army will, 
when the first batch of conscripts have served this term, 
be formed from a blend of volunteers and men who serve 
in it under compulsi The hope is that the voluntary 
element will from time to time be replacéd by ex-conscripts 
who have served both in the Regular and fh the Territorial 
Army, but that is to look a long way ahead, The consequence 
of only moderately good recruiting for the Regular Army 


which they relate, Captain PPalls devotes most of his attention to the Army; and he says: 
position of changing over from a system which was a survival from that of the war to one which has = devised for a troubled 
he proceeds to analyse a situation which he describes as “ something of a muddle.” 
policy. The suaponeh 
ee = office which Mr. Alexander has held since 1947. The control of the 
since 1947, and the Under-Secretary for War, Mr. Stewart 
W. Turner; and the Army 


those who are responsible for the inauguration, nning and execution of Army 
and their co-ordination lies with the Minister of Be 


of the pom on the Services Estimates and the overall problem of the defence of Britain to 
“The Army stands in the awkward 


lies with Mr. Sh 





cases, virtual rebuilding of equipment. At the same time, 
in order to strengthen the administrative basis, a great 
number of depots and what may be called semi-combatant 
units, have been formed. An astonishing proportion of 
conscripts pass into these organisations and, unless there 
is a change when the period of eighteen months’ service 
comes into force, this proportion will be at best no lower. 
These young men do not become fighting soldiers, and on 
the other hand it is alleged that they tend to become mere 
labourers in the workshops, depots and static units to 
which they are posted. I have seen enough of war both 
as a participant and as a close observer to know that it is 
fatal to be weak on the administrative background. I 
cannot avoid the impression, however, that we have become 
too much obsessed with this conception and are in danger 
of creating an army which is little more than a huge base 
camp. The sole raison d'étre of a base camp is to support 
a fighting force in the field. Have we got the fighting force ? 

A controversy has arisen between those, mostly on the offi- 
cial side, who believe that the present system is soury! in itself, 


attitude about the capabilities of 
the conscripts. We have not made 
enough of them even while their 
term of service has been over two 
years, and we look forward with- 
out enthusiasm to the task of 
doing so when it becomes eigh- 
teen months. I myself fought 
hard for eighteen months, as against the one year adopted 
by the Government, but it was in the belief that enough 
men would become, in at least the last six months of 
their service, highly trained soldiers to enable the number 
of fighting units and formations te be increased. 

So many technicalities are involved in this question 
that I should not venture to express a positive opinion on 
it, did I not know that a considerable number of senior 
officers, to whom the practical side is thoroughly familiar, 
think as I do that opportunities for the creation of a larger 
and better-trained fighting force, with the material avail- 
able and under the system in force, are being missed. Our 
basic-training appears to be sound, and our instruction 
in the various schools is excellent. If we are failing to 
achieve all that we could, the gap is to be found in the 
later stages of the training of the conscript, and this is 
because our ambitions are not high enough. We should 
also repeat to ourselves, in case we overlook the obvious truth, 
that the first task of the soldier is to know how to fight, ahd 
his first place a unit constituted for the purpose of fighting. 
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CONSTABULARY IN GERMANY BECOME 
AN ARMOURED COMBAT FORCE. 
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"ONE OF THE REGIMENTS FORMING THE U.S. CONSTABULARY NOW REORGANISED INTO A 
TACTICAL COMBAT FORCE: A BATTALION OF THE 2ND ARMOURED CAVALRY REGIMENT. 
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STANDING BESIDE THEIR MORTAR : COLOURED ARMOURED 


CAVALRY REGIMENT. (L. TO R.) GUNNER, ASSISTANT GUNNER AND TWO AMMO, BEARERS 


TROOPS OF THE 2ND 


New or extra equipment of the United States Army in 


displayed on March 11 at a parade of one battalion of the 2nd Armoured Cavalry 


Regiment at Augsburg. The regiment is one of the three forming the U.S. Con 


stabulary created in January, 1946, for duty in the American Zone, but has now been 
transformed into a tactical combat force. Its new armoured basis was demonstrated 
recoil-less rifle which can 


in the parade The equipment shown included a 75-mm 
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Western Germany was 
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ON PARADE BESIDE THEIR VEHICLES, WHICH ORIGINALLY CONSISTED LARGELY OF 


JEEPS BUT NOW INCLUDE TANKS: MEN OF THE U.S. CONSTABULARY ARMOURED FORCE. 


MEN OF THE U.S. CONSTABULARY COMBAT FORCE WITH ONE OF THE 75-MM. RECOIL-LESS 


RIFLES (DEVELOPED IN THE LAST YEAR OF THE WAR), WITH WHICH THEY ARE EQUIPPED 


packing twice the punch of the 


be carried by two men, and is described as 
theatres of war in 


renowned French 75." It was used in the European and Pacifi 
1945. The perforated shell-case (distinctly seen in our photograph) permits explosive 
gases to escape through exhaust ports in the breech as the projectile leaves the 
muzzle, thus eliminating recoil The equipment on view at the parade is to be used 
in manoeuvres in April and in the autumn in larger training operations 
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THE PLAIN MAN’S PRIMER ON OUR ECONOMIC 


Where our MEAT comes from 


Home 45 © 
unas 427 


Westera 
Hemisphere 23 / 


Where cur BACON comes from 


Where oor FATS & BUTTER 
come from 


Where our WHEAT & FL 
come from 


Rest of World 15 % 
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THE ABOVE FOOD CHARTS ARE BASED 
ON 1948 FIGURES. SHOULD THERE 
BE DIFFERENCES OF DETAIL BETWEEN 
FIGURES GIVEN HERE AND IN THE 
ECONOMIC SURVEY WHITE PAPER, 
THE LATTER ARE CORRECT. THE EGG 
CHART RECORDS COMMERCIAL SALES, 


BUT NOT THE OUTPUT OF DOMESTIC THE IMPORTS CONSUMED BY 
i\ 


POULTRY KEEPERS. CHERSE, 8 LB. TEA AND 1096 LB. 


The Economic Survey for 1949 presented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Parliament by command of his Majesty, and now published as a White Paper, 
reviews our progress in 1948 and our prospects for 1949, giving detailed statistical 
tables which repay close study. The generous and timely assistance from the 
United States is referred to, and improvement in output, building up working 
stock, and recovery from the fuel crisis of 1947 are also analysed A version of 
the Survey in popular form—'' Survey ‘49 "’—illustrated with photographs, dia- 
grams and drawings, has also been produced, and is published by his Majesty's 
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AN AVERAGE FAMILY OF THREE IN FOUR MONTHS 
FLOUR WERE AMONG THEM. 
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POSITION: “SURVEY 
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OF 1948—30 LB. FATS, 47 LB. MEATS, 8 LB. 
THREE-FIFTHS OF OUR FOOD STILL COMES FROM OVERSEAS. 


or 


a primer which will enable ordinary men and 


economic position, and to understand the vital 
importance of obtaining more dollar-earning exports, more production at home, 


assisting the European countries on the road to recovery and of purchasing as 
much as possible in the sterling area. Sir Stafford Cripps has written a foreword 
in which he states that the survey explains to readers exactly how each one of 


them can help the country to the final stages of recovery, bringing the hope and 
prospect of freer and more prosperous living condition$ 


Stationery Office, price 6d. net, as 
women to gain a full grasp of our 


1949 


*49.”’ 
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HOW PILOTS CAN PARACHUTE FROM 
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AIRCRAFT FLYING AT HIGH SPEED. 


Draws sy our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, wrrn Exrerr Co-oreRrarion. 














IN THIS EXAMPLE, THE PILOT RELEASES THE 
NOSE PORTION OF THE AIRCRAFT CONTAINING 
THE PRESSVRISED, HEATED, CABIN. IN THIS HE 
MAKES A FREE FALL UNTIL HE OPERATES 
A LEVER AND IS EJECTED. WHEN CLEAR WE PULLS 
THE RIP-CORD AND OPENS WIS STANDARD PARACHUTE 

















THE AIRCRAFT |S BROKEN BY AN 
EXPLOSIVE CARTRIOGE AND THE 
COMPLETE PRESSURISED CABIN 
CONTAINING THE PILOT (S EJECTED, 
LATER THE PILOT 1S EJECTED 
FROM THE CABIN ANDO AFTER A FREE 
FALL DESCENDS MAEANS OF HIS 
OWN PARACHUTE 








|) ne fe) 
CABIN 








IN THIS CASE THE PILOT 
IN HIS PRESSURISED 
CABIN REMAINS IN THE 
TAM PORTION OF THE 
AIRCRAFT, THE FORWARD 
PART BEING DETACHED. 
& RIBBON PARACHYTE 
SLOWS THE SPEED OF 
FALL UNTIL THE PILOT 

a - a 2 eo) a come 2 om 











SOLVING A PROBLEM OF HIGH-SPEED FLIGHT : DEVICES WHICH ENABLE A PILOT TO LEAVE A DISABLED AIRCRAFT. 


High-speed flying has already presented its problems to the experts studying not 
only the effect of such speeds on the human body, but also the best means of 
escape from the new fighting and experimental aircraft, some of which can fly 
at supersonic speeas. The latter problem entails the study of protection for the 
pilot, the efficiency of ejection seats and other devices for getting the pilot clear 
of his machine, the type of parachute to employ, the shock sustained and the 
exposure of the human body at very high altitudes to wind pressure and extreme 
cold. So great is the pressure at very high speed that it is impossible for the 
pilot even to rise from his seat, and therefore several countries are testing and 
using devices by means of which the seat is ejected from the aircraft with the 


pilot still in position. However, this method is not effective at speeds over 
600 m.p.h., and therefore experiments involving the ejection of the complete 
cockpit from the disabled aircraft are being carried out. This presents several 
difficulties in the construction of the aircraft, for there must be some means of 
quickly disconnecting the instruments and controls when the cockpit is ejected 
Finally, the ordinary parachute has to be superseded by one built up of con- 
centric ribbons with gaps between, which will open effectively at high pressure and 
carry the pilot and his seat (or cockpit) down until the pilot can jump clear and 
come to earth by means of his own parachute. Our artist depicts on this page 
some of the devices now on trial. 
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BATHERS DRIVEN FROM THE SEA AT KIRRA, SOUTH QUEENSLAND, BY. THE NEWS THAT THE AIR PATROL HAS SPOTTED A SHARK IN THE SURF : THEY ARE WAITING ON SHORE 
WHILE A SURF-BOAT (CENTRE ; LEFT) MANNED BY LIFE-SAVERS, MOVES OUT TO HARPOON THE MAN-EATER, OR TO DRIVE HIM AWAY. 


« 


SWINGING OVER POINT DANGER, MOST EASTERLY POINT OF AUSTRALIA, ON THE THE SHARK HUNT IN PROGRESS : THE HARPOONIST IN THE BOW OF THE SURF-BOAT IS 
NEW SOUTH WALES AND QUEENSLAND BORDER: AN AIRCRAFT OF THE SHARK PATROL, POISED FOR THE THROW, WHILE LIFE-SAVERS ON ‘“‘ WATER-SKIS " ACT AS SCOUTS. 





AFTER THE ** ALL-CLEAR "' HAS SOUNDED : THE NEWS THAT THE RAIDER HAS BEEN DEFEATED ALLOWS BATHERS AND SURFERS TO ENTER THE PELLUCID SUB-TROPICAL WATER AGAIN. 


A SHARK HUNT OFF AN AUSTRALIAN SURFING BEACH: THE QUEENSLAND AIR PATROL AND LIFE-SAVERS AT WORK. 


Every week-end thousands of surfers and bathers have been accustomed to breakers, all bathers leave the water and life-savers in surf-boats go out, 
gamble against the chance of meeting a man-eating shark while enjoying the equipped with harpoons, to catch the raider or drive him off. As soon as one 
delights of the famous bathing beaches of Queensland, Australia, for these play of these objects is achieved the “‘all-clear"’ signal sounds and bathing is resumed. 
grounds are vexed by such marauders. Now they enjoy a high degree of pro- Two aircraft, working from opposite directions, maintain a 15-minute patrol 
tection, for since the introduction of an air patrol to spot the sharks no over the twenty miles of beaches along the Australian shores on the borders of 
casualties have been reported. The 12 ft. to 14 ft. monsters can be easily New South Wales and Queensland. The work of the life-saver is dangerous, and 
observed from the air, and when it is announced that a shark has entered the in January last one was killed by a shark during a rescue display. 
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GUARDING TRANSJORDAN’S ONLY PORT: 
THE BRITISH GARRISON AT AKABA. 
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THE HARBOUR OF AKABA, TRANSJORDAN'S ONLY SEAPORT ON THE RED SEA AT TH 
HEAD OF THE GULF OF AKABA; NOW GARRISONED BY THE BRITISH. 


a 


NOW TRANSFORMED INTO A TENTED CITY, HOUSING A _ BRITISH GARRISON SUPPORTED 
WITH ARMOUR: A VIEW OF AKABA PORT, AND BUILDINGS, 
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UNLOADED FROM BRITISII 

SHIPS ON MARCH 13: 

TWO OF THE TANKS WHICH tea eas seneanrenennepeeeceess Jsneueseeseeanneses: seaveeneerneseratensanensconeeneasereapnenseseenen tts 
AVE LIN ED E - 

SS \ BRITISH ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN ON THE GULF OF AKABA: THE GARRISON 
CRIGINAL GARRISON. NOW INCLUDES COMMANDO TROOPS OF THE ROYAL MARINES. 
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ING A MORTAR IN THE AKABA REGION: BRITISH TROOPS OF THE NEWLY-ARRIVED 
; REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE ORIGINAL GARRISON, 
- ponent — pace Rasen? 
STANDING SIDE BY SIDE AT AKABA: AN ARAB OF THE FAMOUS LEGION, Lincolnshires, was reinforced by tanks and Commandos of the Royal Marines, and a 
AND A BRITISH SOLDIER OF THE GARRISON. few days later further British forces arrived, including men of the South Wales 
Borderers. Israeli forces at Umm Rashrash, 3} miles away on the other side of 
the Palestine-Transjordan frontier, watched the disembarkation. The frigates Magpie 
The Times’ correspondent calls a tented city extending inland from its palm-fringed and Peacock, and tank-landing craft, supply ships and harbour craft indicate that sea 
shore, while anti-aircraft guns, and other weapons of a well-balanced brigade group, communications are secure. Dr. Eytan has said that Israeli delegates negotiating with 
are to be seen. The sole task of this group is to secure the port. On March 13 Transjordan at Rhodes, demand withdrawal or reduction of British forces in Transjordan 
the original garrison, which had consisted mainly of the Ist Battalion The Royal | On pages 404 and 405 we publish photographs of Akaba region and an article. 


Akaba, Transjordan’s only port on the Red Sea, has been transformed into what 
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WHERE ISRAELI FORCES FACE BRITISH AND 
TRANSJORDAN TROOPS AND ARMOUR: 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


by members of the Camel 
Corps. This outpost was 
maintained under difficult 
conditions, one of the chief 
problems being the lack of 
sweet water. All supplies 


A SURVEY OF THE AKABA AREA. were brought daily, by the 


By F. W. BIRD. 


hg many parts of the globe to-day there are areas 
practically unknown, unwanted and unsung,,. which 
suddenly, through some combination of circumstances, 
are projected into sharp focus. The attention of the 
whole world is directed to them ; they resound to the roar 
of war aircraft, and the rumble of armoured vehicles ; 
and the echo of foreign voices disturbs their calm. Such 
places are Akaba village and Umm _ Rashrash, where 
Israeli and British armed forces face each other across a 
narrow strip of scrub-covered sand, nearly four miles wide, 
where the Wadi Araba meets the waters of the Red Sea. 

On the eastern side of the Gulf of Akaba, in the shadow 
of the mountains that form the rampart of the Transjordan 
Hejaz plateau, lies the village of Akaba (Aqaba). A narrow 
belt of date-palms, the ruins of a Crusader castle, and a 
collection of mud and stone huts, together with a spring 
of sweet water, comprise this typical Arab village (to the 
primitive Bedouin a metropolis, to the European visitor 
an unhygienic Eastern slum) untouched by time. Bedouin 
tribesmen, fishermen, dope- and gun-runners conduct their 
affairs in private or in the narrow Suk; children play in 
the shallows near the shore, but ne 
one ventures into the vivid blue waters, 
where savage shark, barracuta and 
poisonous sea-snakes hold sway. 

The visitor looks in vain for pro- 
gress or change in the area. It was 
once the headquarters of Feisal’s Arab 
army, which, with British support 
and the remarkable ability of Colonel 
r. E. Lawrence, set out to wrest 
Arabia trom the Turkish grasp. 
A small palm-log-and-mud hut, once 
used by Feisal and Lawrence, is all 
that remains to remind us of those 
epic times, 

At the north-eastern corner of 
the village, on a rise overlooking the 
scene, is a large dressed-stone fort of 
recent date, erected by the Trans- 
jordan Government, which is headed 
by King Abdullah, elder brother of 
the late King Feisal of Iraq. It is 
garrisoned by members of the Arab 
Legion, a splendid fighting force, 
trained and led by Major-General 
J. B. Glubb Pasha, a name regarded 
as equal, if not superior, to that of 
il Laurens (T, E. Lawrence) by the 
natives of Transjordan, and a credit to Great 
Britain. Few, if any, of the travellers who visit Trans- 
jordan leave without a memory of efficient service 
of one kind or another rendered by the Legion. 

Commerce is represented by an ice plant in 
operation near the quay, an enterprise financed by 
a British provision firm in Haifa, designed to 
preserve fresh fish taken from the Gulf before it 
is transported by road to the markets in Trans 
jordan and Palestine. This firm acquired a large 
motor-schooner to collect the produce from fishing 
villages on the Gulf of Akaba. 

During World War II., when the Afrika Korps 
were pushing on towards Egypt, the Allied forces 
once again occupied the port of Akaba, a gate- 
way to Arabia. An air-strip was laid out to the 
north of the town in the Wadi Araba; a shallow 
draught harbour was made and a large camp, 
with wood and iron huts, erected and again 
the area came to life and the familiar Anglo- 
Arab password, ‘‘ Saida George,"’ was heard. The 
climax of this occupation was a dress rehearsal 
staged prior to the Allied landing on the Italian 


mainiand. Ships of the fleet steamed in, landing- A LOCALITY OF GREAT RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE TO THE JEWS: WADI MUSA, 
18} MILES FROM MAAN, THE ALLEGED PLACE WHERE MOSES STRUCK THE 


craft stormed the beach defences, and search- 
ligbts and flash-bombs lit up the scene. Then 
there came a time when the troops left and 
once more calm descended on the Gulf. Iron huts and 
barbed wire rusted or were covered by drifting sand; 
enterprising Arabs removed items of value and dug up 
the remains of crashed aircraft buried near the landing- 
field, but, after a time, these activities also came to an end. 

Should we desire to cross the head of the Gulf and 
examine the tiny cluster of buildings at the western tip 
of the shore line, we may do so by walking along the stony 
sea-shore, perhaps disturbing a flock of migratory duck, 
or heron, but we may prefer to travel by motor vehicle 
along the sand track on the main road from Maan to Akaba 
(77 miles; that is, 3} hours by car). If you are lucky, the 
crossing from Transjordan to Umm Rashrash can be 
done in under thirty minutes, but more often than not it 
will take several hours to cover the four miles between the 
two points, as the vehicle sinks to the hubs in the sand 
drifts. At a point some 500 yards before we arrive at 
Umm Rashrash we notice a large stake driven into the 
seashore, and on our right-hand side, a cairn of whitewashed 
stones, which mark the boundary between Palestine and 
lransjordan, Further to our right we notice the ruins 
of a date garden and a few large clay pits which supply 
straw and mud bricks used in the building of the dwelling 
houses in Akaba village. The point where we now stand 
is the extreme right-hand edge of the dagger-like wedge of 
Palestine territory, with a frontage of some five miles that 
cuts into the Gulf of Akaba. 

Umm Rashrash consists of a mud-and-stone rest-house 
divided into two rooms with, some fifty yards away, the 
former Palestine Police frontier post, which was staffed 


SHOWING THE STONE 
ALONG THE SEASHORE BETWEEN UMM RASHRASH AND BIR TABA, 


usual Palestine method, a 

man, a donkey, and several 

4-gallon tins, the supply point 
being Akaba village. Once a month forage and other 
supplies were transported by car from Beersheba, a distance 
of 240 miles, some twelve hours’ travel time. During the 
worst period of the Arab disturbances of 1936-39, this 
post was closed by the authorities. 

Leaving Umm Rashrash we proceed south along the 
seashore, following a sand track marked with stones along 
its edges, the only signs of habitation being the remains 
of small stone wind brakes, and wood-ash, the traces of a 
lonely Arab fisherman’s stay. A mile and a quarter down 
this road we discover, set into a recess in the hills, a small 
stone hut and, near by, a tent. Should we stop and inquire, 
we would be surprised to find that it is occupied by a 
European, his wife, and two grown-up sons. Further 
inquiries would reveal that Captain Williams, a Welshman, 
was a miner and prospector with certain mineral rights in 
the area, and that during the season November-March he 
works his concession with a small gang of local Arab labour, 
the remainder of the year living in Gaza and directing 
operations at the sulphur-mine near Gaza town. He has 
been active in the area since 1921. 





HOUSE BUILT BY CAPTAIN WILLIAMS, PROSPECTOR AND 





ROCK AND OBTAINED WATER, 


Leaving the home of the prospector we travel a distance 
of four miles, and notice a large mound topped with a white 
stone cairn, numbered B.P. 91. We have now reached the 
Palestine-Sinai frontier mark. A few hundred yards 


‘further on we see another small mud-and-stone fort, two 


palm-trees, a well, and, on the seashore, the remains of 
two sailing-boats, seized long since for smuggling offences 
and now beyond repair. We have arrived at Bir Taba. 
A mile or two away and close to the shore we see Faron 
Island (Isle de Graye), with its Crusader castle. It is still 
a mystery why this fortress was built, and its date is uncer 
tain, while no water supply has been found. The road 
further south reverts to a camel track and links up with 
various villages along the coast and further inland. 

Returning to Umm Rashrash we proceed north-west 
up the old pilgrim road to Ras en Nagb. The route in 
question must be classed as one of the world's worst, in 
places the gradient is 1 in 3, with sharp bends and sheer 
drops of hundreds of feet, while it is hemmed in by the 
towering, barren, reddish shale-covered hills. On com 
pleting the climb we reach the Sinai frontier post of Ras en 
Nagb, some 2700 feet above the Gulf, a small concrete 
buiiding, where two officials of the Egyptian Control service 
will attend to our needs. A point of interest is an Arabic- 
inscribed stone let into the wall which records that the 
Nagb el Haj was built on the orders of an Arab king, in 
the eleventh or twelfth century to assist the Moslem pilgrims 
en route to Mecca from Egypt and beyond. 

Near the frontier post is a mud flat which was first 
used as an air-strip in the 1914-18 war, and later as an 
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emergency landing-ground. In comparison with the landing 
ground at Akaba village, this air-strip is excellent. The 
Palestine frontier-line from Ras en Nagb to a point south 
of El Auja and then to Rafah is well marked with numbered 
stone cairns at short intervals along its entire length. 
The road from Ras el Nagb runs parallel to the frontier- 
line, but at distances of from 3 to 6 miles south, until it 
reaches the Fort of El Kuntilla, a guarded watering-point 
for various Bedouin tribes. Leaving the Fort we proceed 
north-west to El Qusaima, the Palestine-Sinai frontier 
post, and then on into Palestine via El Auja. The road 
along this stretch has been made on, or near, the old German- 
Turkish railway track, which was started, but never com- 
pleted, as part of the plan to attack the Allied forces holding 
the Suez Canal in the 1914-18 War. 

Our third journey from Umm Rashrash and proceeding 
north, would be along the bed of the Wadi Araba. The 
valley starts at the base of Mount Hermon, in Syria, and 
is traced through Lake Huleh and the Sea of Galilee, down 
to the Dead Sea, some 1285 feet below sea-level, and thence 
down to the Gulf of Akaba; it is then traced through 
Africa and beyond, and is known as the Great Rift Valley. 
So we see that the Wadi Araba, 112 miles in length, is in 
fact part of the great earth cleavage. Although water is 
scarce at the head of the Gulf, it becomes more plentiful 
as we travel north, as at Bir Hendis and Ain El Daifiya, 
9 to 124 miles from Umm Rashrash, and at certain points, 
fresh water may be obtained by digging through the soft 
sand clay to a depth below 5 feet. The road from Umm 
Rashrash to Ain Hosb, another old Palestine Police post, 
runs parallel to the Palestine-Transjordan frontier-line. 
In some places it is only a few yards 
away, while in others the distance is 
3 miles. About 68 miles from the 
head of the Gulf, and near the Wadi 
Umm Quseir, which joins the Wadi 
Araba, is another air-strip, which in 
fair weather can be used by light 
aircraft. Near by is a branch road 
which runs for a distance of 1 mile 
and ends at the Transjordan Legion 
post of El Ghamr, the scene of a recent 
clash between Israeli and Arab Legion 
forces. 

Considering the barren outlook of 
the Wadi Araba, there is a surprising 
variety of animal life. Near watering- 
points a brief survey reveals the 
following game : wild boar (Sus scrofa), 
Arabian oryx (Oryx leucoryx), red 
gazelle (Gazella dorcas), black-nose 
gazelle (Gazella arabica), Nubian ibex 
(Capra nubiana), jackal (Canis 
lupaster), hyena (Hyana hyana), lynx 
(Lynx caracal schmitsi), fox, Palestine 
jungle cat (Felis chaus), Syrian 
hyrax (Procavia Syriaca), porcupine 
(Hystrix hirsutirostris), Sinai hare 
(Lepus sinaiticus), leopard (Felis 
pardus tulli), badger, mongoose, jerboa and, 
lastly, a very rare sea mammal, the Halicore 
dugong, was recovered from the Gulf, this type 
of animal being the origin of the mermaid 
legend. 

It appears that the Jewish objectives in the 
Akaba area are to control, and put into effect 
their long-planned project of transporting water 
from the Dead Sea by pipe-line to the Gulf of 
Akaba, and processing the potash deposits on the 
spot for shipment to the markets of the world. 
This project was condemned by the former British 
Palestine Mandated Government on the grounds 
that the consequent contamination would involve 
the destruction of the breeding-grounds of the fish 
which provide the only means of support for the 
thousands of Arabs living on the shores of the Gulf 
of Akaba. On the other hand, the carrying-out 
of the project would cut the cost of potash 
production, which to-day involves barge transport 
from Jebal Usdum, at the southern end of the 
Dead Sea, to Kalliha, and from there by road to 
the port of Haifa. Moreover, the Negeb, Wadi 
Araba and other areas in the vicinity are rich in 
mineral deposits, including copper, mica, types 
of porcelain clay, garnets and tungsten ore. 
Oil survey and test wells have been drilled 
along the Wadi Araba, and the oil-wells of Sinai are 
not far distant. These facts, together with the ever- 
persistent rumour that vast gold deposits are concealed 
near Akaba, make the Gulf a worth-while objective. 

Not far from Umm Rashrash in the southern half of 
Sinai, there is a religious objective of great importance to 
the Jews—that is, the site of the Giving of the Law by 
Jehovah to Moses. 

From a military point of view the positions of the 
opposing forces are difficult, both sides are under direct 
observation, with restricted mdvement of motor transport, 
and difficult supply routes. However, our forces can be 
supplied from the long-established airfield, and well-equipped 
base at Maan, some 77 miles away ; which is safe from enemy 
ground troops. In the event of the Battle of Akaba be- 
coming a reality, it must be fought on- foot, as the terrain 
is unsuited to mechanised warfare. As already experienced 
in the Western Desert, the side that controls the water 
supply controls the area—for during the summer months 
shade temperatures are seldom below 120 deg. F., and 
water, or the lack of it, is the hinge upon which life and 
death turn. 

We cannot foresee the outcome of this latest Jewish 
move, but it is probable that nothing short of force will 
make the Israeli troops withdraw. This the United Nations 
cannot supply, and Transjordan or Egypt are powerless 
to dislodge them unaided ; so it appears likely -that there 
they will remain, with the negative consent of the 
British, and proving once again that the initiative rests 
with the aggressor. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE MOUNTAINS WHICH FORM THE 

RAMPART OF THE TRANSJORDAN-HEJAZ PLATEAU: A DIS- 

rTANT VIEW OF AKABA, THE ONLY PORT OF TRANSJORDAN, 
NOW GARRISONED BY BRITISH TROOPS. 
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INTO THE CYNOSURE OF THE WORLD: REMOTE AKABA. 
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OCCUPIED BY A SMALL ISRAELI FORCE: UMM 


AKABA, AN OUTPOST MAINTAINED UNDER DIFFICULT 
TIONS, OF WHICH THE LACK OF SWEET WATER I5 THE 
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‘TO THE PRIMITIVE BEDOUIN A METROPOLIS, TO THE A REMINDER OF PAST MILITARY OPERATIONS IN THE AREA: THE POLICE POST OF THE ARAB LEGION AT AKABA: 
EUROPEAN VISITOR AN UNHYGIENIC EASTERN SLUM”: THE RUINS OF AN ANCIENT STONE FORTRESS AT AKABA, THE CHIEF OF STAFF TO DR, BUNCHE ARRIVED AT AKABA 
A VIEW OF THE MUD-AND-STONE HUTS OF AKABA, TRANSJORDAN’S ONLY SEAPORT, ON MARCH 17 TO INVESTIGATE AND REPORT. 





LOOKING TOWARDS UMM RASHRASH AND THE HEIGHTS OF RAS EL NAGB: A VIEW OF 
THE HEAD OF THE GULF TAKEN FROM A POINT OVERLOOKING THE VILLAGE OF AKABA. 


The harsh, inhospitable and barren country at the head of the Gulf of Akaba is 
described by Mr. F. W. Bird in an article on our facing page. As he points out, 
a set of political circumstances has at the moment projected this remote area into 
sharp focus, and it has indeed become the cynosure of all the world. As recorded 
in our issue of March 19, a small Israeli garrison of some 150 men and twenty-five 
vehicles have occupied Umm Rashrash, a small police post, which has no supply of 
sweet water, inside the Palestine frontier on the Gulf of Akaba, a few miles from 
the British-occupied port of Akaba, the only seaport owned by Transjordan. It is 
reported that all is quiet at Akaba, where British reinforcements have arrived 
Yn March 17, Brigadier-General Riley, Chief of Staff to Dr. Bunche, the United 




















SHOWING THE NAGB EL HAJ, THE OLD PILGRIM ROUTE USED BY PILGRIMS FROM 
EGYPT TO MECCA FOR MANY HUNDREDS OF YEARS A VIEW FROM RAS EL NAGB, 


Nations’ acting mediator in Palestine, reached Akaba by air in order to investigate 
and report on the situation which has been created by the Israeli occupation of the 
Palestine strip of coast at the head of the Gulf. Mr. Bird points out in his article 
that Jewish objectives, long planned, are believed to be a pipe-line from the Dead 
Sea to the Gulf in order to process potash deposits on the spot for shipping abroad— 
a plan to which the Arabs object because it would destroy the breeding-grounds of 
the fish in the Gulf of Akaba, which provide food for many thousands of men 
and women. The Jews have long desired to control the area, which has great 
religious significance for them, as it contains the place where the Law is traditional! 

believed to have been given to Moses by Jehovah 
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WINDSOR: AN ITALIAN 


WINDSOR CASTLE”: By JOHN POPE-HENNESSY.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


1. Phaidon Press has just celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. It was founded in Vienna 
in 1923 and for some years after that “‘ published in 
languages and exported to all countries” 
a great variety of books. Apart from the sort of 
volumes about Art with which we are familiar, it 
produced German translations from so diverse a set 
of authors as Plato, Horace, Shakespeare, Samuel 
Butler and G. K. Chesterton. Events in Central 
Europe led to a migration to England and a concen- 
tration on new works relating to the Arts, the governing 
aims being to make the books as scholarly, as beautiful 
in appearance, and as cheap as possible. All those 
objectives have been consistently attained. I shall 
never forget my astonishment at seeing the superb 
volume on Leonardo's paintings and drawings priced 
at 25s..: even the boldest of English publishers might 
have considered three guineas the lowest feasible limit. 
\ world-wide circulation is, I suppose, the explanation 
a naval officer told me last year that he had seen 
Phaidon books being eagerly bought in Australia. Yet 
‘here is never any air of mass-production about these 
they are “‘ de-luxe "’ books at ‘ non-de-luxe " 
prices: people who like buying and possessing such 
books, but have to count their sixpences (‘‘ Panurge,” 
wrote Rabelais, ‘‘ was suffering from a disease at that 
time very common, namely, lack of money,” and the 
ravages of that malady are still evident on every hand), 
must be deeply grateful to the Phaidon for putting such 
treasures within their reach. Before the war some of 
these books on Old Masters and periods of Art, con- 
taining 300 or 400 plates apiece, were published at 
only -not much more than the cost of an 
ephemeral novel. They are dearer now; but still, 
considering the general rise in prices, fantastically cheap. 
The private ‘man who should possess all the 
Phaidon volumes thus far produced or projected 


various 


volumes 


10s. 6d. each 


would have a very good nucleus for a general Art 
Library ; the whole series should certainly be available 
in the library of every Art School and of every Public 





A DOMENICHINO STUDY OF A Pullo HOLDING A STAPF, PERHAPS THAT OF 
THE SHEPHERD PARIS IN THE ROME FRESCO OF “ THE CHARIOT OF APOLLO,” 
Library with a Reference Room—they are hardly the 
sort of books to “lend out "’ to readers who might possibly 
mark their pages with slices of bacon, if and when there 
are slices of bacon. Their range is wide indeed. There 
are the Italian volumes, ranging from Etruscan 
Sculpture to Sienese Quattrocento Painting, Raphael, 
Donatello, Michelangelo, Titian and Tintoretto. There 
are the Dutch and Italian: several volumes on 
Rembrandt, a Hals, a Rubens, and a lovely Vermeer. 
There are the Spanish : Velasquez and El Greco, with 
Zurbaran and Goya to come. There are volumes on 
moderns such as Van Gogh, Cézanne, Rodin, Augustus 
John, Steer and the Pre-Raphaelites. And there is the 
noble series on the Windsor Drawings, to which this 
book, by Mr. John Pope-Hennessy, is the latest addition. 

The unique collection in the Royal Library is to 
furnish the material for twelve volumes. There have 
already appeared volumes on the Flemish, Dutch and 
French Drawings, on Holbein’s, on those of the 
Sandbys, and on Canaletto’s. As a general survey 
is being undertaken, it would have been difficult to 
omit Domenichino : for there are nearly 1800 drawings 
by him at the Castle, mostly purchased in 1762 by 
James Adam for George III. At that time, and for 
long afterwards, the artist was held in great esteem. 

For three centuries," says Mr. Pope-Hennessy, ‘ th« 





Domenichino in the Collection of His 
By John Pope-Hennessy 


°* The 
Majesty the 


mi k reluctaons 


Drawings of 
at Windsor Castle.” 


(Phaidon Press ; 30s.) 


King 


reputation of Domenichino has oscillated between 
admiration and dispraise. ‘The general opinion is 
[ translate here, not liking Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s habit 
of embedding chunks of French, German and Italian 
in his text, on the rash assumption that every man of 
taste is polyglot) that after Raphael comes Domeni- 
chino I share that view; after the three great 
painters Raphael, Correggio and Titian, I see no 
rival to Domenichino.’ The writer is Stendhal. 
‘The man who painted the Madonna del Rosario 
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“APOLLO AND DAPHNE”: A DOMENICHINO PEN AND INK DRAWING 
FROM THE WINDSOR CASTLE COLLECTION—A STUDY FOR A FRESCO 
OF THE SAME SUBJECT IN VENICE. 


and Martvrdom of St. Agnes, in the gallery of 
Bologna, is palpably incapable of doing anything 
good, great, or right, in any field, way or kind what- 
soever.... I do not recollect any instance of colour 
and execution so cold and feelingless.’ The writer 
is Ruskin. A centre of controversy in his lifetime, 
Domenichino on his death became the focus of an 
academic cult. Throughout the eighteenth century 
he was looked upon as the protagonist of the classical 
tradition in European painting, and was accepted in 
the nineteenth century as a magician, whose paintings 
could move Taine to admiration, Goethe to rapture, 
and Stendhal to tears. Of this cult little but the 
literary remains 
survives, and since 
Ruskin ‘with safe 
universality of re- 
probation’ drove 
his bulldozer 
across the artist’s 
reputation, 
Domenichino, once 
acclaimed the 
second greatest 
painter in the 
world, has been 
relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten 
artists.” 

He is certainly 
out” at the 
moment: as cer- 
tainly as other late 
Italians, like Guido, 
Sassoferrato, and 
Salvator Rosa, 
who was once 
deemed _tremen- 
dous. I went not 
long ago toa 
country-house sale 
where a huge Domenichino was put up. Nobody took 
any notice of it, and it was knocked down for a few 
pounds. It was a classical landscape with figures, 
painted with skill and a touch of elegance : but it left 
me cold : had I wanted that kind of thing and possessed 
the means and the wall-space, I would rather have had 
something by one of those men who were, in some sort, 
his descendants, Claude, Gaspard Poussin or Wilson. 
With something of the same indifference, I find, 
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I look at most 
of the drawings 
reproduced in this 
book. There they 
are, of all the 


usual sorts, the 

putt, the heads, MR. JOHN POPE-HENNESSY, THE AUTHOR OF 
the gesticulating THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
saints and mar- Mr. Pope-Hennessy, who was born in 1913, 


has been a member of the staff of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum since 1938. His 
published works are mainly concerned with 
Italian sculpture and painting of the fifteenth 


tyrs, the elaborate 
studies for frescoes 


and landscapes, cmmny and include “ee Paolo ” 

2 ; (1937), “ Sassetta”’ ( ); and “* Sienese 
the "= ligious and Quattrocento Painting,” which was reviewed 
classical themes: on this page in the spring of last year. 


yet, though I am 
not prompted to the hostile delirium of Ruskin, I find 
myself in the condition of noticing that the man 
could draw as and what he wanted to draw, but of 
being completely unexcited and untouched by his 
achievements. Or most of them . there are ex- 
ceptions, as for instance, No. 28, “ Head of a Boy.” 
In a general way, they strike me as rather coarse : 
it is as though a naturally mild man were trying to 
force himself into an unnatural vigour, which involves 
amongst other things, an insistence on thick ankles. 
Yet how can we be quite sure that so talented a man, 
and a man who was at one time so extravagantly 
admired, will always continue to be so out of con- 
formity with the taste of the time as he is now? 
There are such things as fashions in art which simply 
do not recur: in our own day we have seen all sorts 
of artistic ‘“‘stunts’’ enthusiastically propagated 
because they have been “ new "’ or “ the latest thing ”’ : 
books (mostly unread) on the tables of the rich dabblers 
in two hemispheres, and pictures on their walls always 
liable to be replaced by other things with an even more 
novel “‘ New Look.’”’” Domenichino does not come into 
that category : he is permanently “‘ there " in the canon 
and there might come a time when current feeling might 
find something to respond to in him which this genera- 
tion misses. All I can say is that I can't see it myself. 
The volume is edited with the care which one has 
come to expect from the Phaidon in general and 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy in particular. The introduction 
betrays an immense amount of reading ; there is a full 
numbered catalogue ; and the drawings are described 
under group-headings such as ‘Old Testament,” 
“Miscellaneous and Figure Studies" and “‘ Secular”’ and 
‘“‘ Mythological.’’ Through all those nearly 2000 draw- 
ings Mr. Pope-Hennessy gallantly plods his way in a 
manner which will earn the gratitude of all subsequent 


students. Here is a short specimen: ‘1261. ‘ The 
Marriage of Alexander and _ Roxana.’ (1005) 
194 x 266 mm. _ Red chalk on white paper. The 


drawing, which is based in reverse on the fresco of 
the same subject in the Villa Farnesina, is related in 
style to the red-chalk study for the painting of 
Timoclea Before Alexander the Great on No. 666, and 





STUDIES FOR THE HANDS OF A KNEELING POPE IN THE DOMENICHINO ALTARPIECE, 
“THE MARTYRDOM OF THE ROSARY,” AT BOLOGNA. 
“ Domenichino Drawings at Windsor Castle"; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Phaidon 


Press, Lid. 


may have formed part of the same commission as the 
latter painting. According to a statement in Massimo 
quoted by Hess (Passeri. p. 142 n.) the decoration 
of the Villa Peretti, for which the Timoclea was 
painted, comprised eleven scenes from the life of 
Alexander."" No book could be better documented. 

Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books 
by W. R. Calvert on page 422 of this issue. 
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*G. C. FISK (bow). 
Geelong, Australia and Oriel. 


W. J. H. LECKTE (No. 3). 
Edinburgh Academy and Brasenose. 


THE OXFORD EIGHT, DURING THE FULL-COURSE TRIAL OF MARCH 18, WHEN, AFTER A SLOW 
START IN ROUGH WATER, THEY FINISHED WELL IN 19 MINS. 24 SECS. 


G. S. S. LUDFORD (bow). 
Latymer Upper School and Jesus. 


C. B. M. LLOYD (No. 3). 


Shore School, N.S.W., and 
Margaret 


Lady 
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UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE 


A. J. M. CAVENAGH (No. 2). 
Winchester and Magdalen. 


*R. L. ARUNDEL (No. 4). 
Marlborough and Merton. 


A. L. MacLEOD (No. 2). 
Shrewsbury and Lady Margaret. 


J. R. La T. CORRIE (No. 4). 


Winchester and Trinity. 


THE OXFORD AND 


CAMBRIDGE CREWS. 


THE OXFORD STROKE, SURROUNDED WITH THE 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF HIS CREW: C. G. V. DAVIDGE 
(ETON AND TRINITY). 


ai ras 

THE CAMBRIDGE STROKE, WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF THE LIGHT BLUE CREW: D. M. JENNENS 
(OUNDLE AND CLARE). 


BOVE we show the crews who, at the date of 
writing, had been chosen to row in the 
Boat Race to-day, March 26. The Oxford crew 
contained three who rowed last year—Fisk, 
Arundel and Rowe; the Cambridge crew, only 
one—Bircher. Since the inception of the race 
in 1829, Cambridge have won 52, Oxford 45, and 
there was a dead-heat in 1877. Cambridge won 
last year in the record time of 17 mins. 50 secs 


(* Rowed in last year's race.) 


T. D. RAIKES (No. 6). 
Radley and Trinity. 


*A. D. ROWE (No. 5s). 
Eton and Trinity. 


A. PALGRAVE BROWN (cox. 


J. M. CLAY (No. 7). 
Shrewsbury and Queen's. 


Eton and Magdalen. 


THE CAMBRIDGE CREW, SEEN FROM HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE DURING THEIR FULL COURSE 
TRIAL OF MARCH 17, WHEN THEIR TIME IN ROUGH CONDITIONS WAS 20 MINS. 16 SECS. 


P. M. O. MASSEY (No. 6 
Oundle and Lady Margaret. 


*E. A. P. BIRCHER (No. 5). 
Radley and Christ's. 


T. R. ASHTON (cox) 
Monkton Combe and Christ’s 


D. V. LYNCH-ODHAMS (No. 7). 


Westminster and Jesus 
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CHANGING AND UNCHANGING =< 
BRITAIN: A CAMERA SURVEY. 


A LARGE ELIZABETHAN MANSION WHICH WILL BE OPEN TO THE PUBLIC FROM APRIL I?! 


LONGLEAT HOUSE, WILTSHIRE, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 
Longleat House, near Warminster, Wiltshire, the seat of the Marquess of Bath, is to be opened to 
the public from April 1. Longleat was originally an ecclesiastical foundation, but the present house 
oruRE WHICH was entirely rebuilt by Sir John Thynne between 1567 and 1578. It cost over £8000 to build, a 
F waht nsiderable sum in Elizabethan days. The exterior of the house, except for the north front, whict 


** GLASGOW, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW”: A MODEL OF THE CITY OF THE 
in the early nineteenth century, stands to-day as it was erected by Sir John Thynne. 


HAS *BEEN ON VIEW AT AN EXHIBITION IN GLASGOW. vas rebuilt 
An exhibition entitled “Glasgow, To-day and To-morrow " opened at Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, on 
March 16, Our photograph shows a number of citizens looking at a model of ‘‘ Glasgow of the Future, 
which illustrates the planners’ idea of what the city may look like one day 


- 


SOLD BY AUCTION NEXT MONTH: STANTON COURT, A FINE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
AND THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE HOME OF SIR GEORGE STOTT. 


A COTSWOLD VILLAGE FOR SALE: COTTAGES IN STANTON, THE DELIGHTFUL GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
VILLAGE OF 300 INHABITANTS, WHICH IS TO BE SOLD BY SIR GEORC STOTT. 


Stanton, a charming English village on the borders of Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, is being sold 

by auction next month. Sir George Stott is forced to sell, largely owing to heavy taxation. The property 

to be sold includes Stanton Court, his present home; eight farms; four Cotswold residence: thirty-three 
cottages; woodland and accommodation lands; the whole covering an area of about 1330 acres. 


- 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CHAPEL NOW THREATENED WITH DEMOLITION PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST: “THE HANGING WOODS,” 10 ACRES OF WOODLANDS 
ST. MARYLEBONE CHAPEL, WHICH IS RICH IN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS ON THE SOMERSET SIDE OF THE AVON GORGE, BRISTOL, NEAR THE CLIFTON SUSPENSION BRIDGE 

Th or of § yndo - = ks ) SPENSIO? ; 

LA. r a St Pg wd Lepten, --* been served with an order naming the The Hanging Woods,” on the south side of the Avon Gorge, Bristol, near the Clifton suspension bridge, have been 

cic a on - ay J ¥ aLinngel ape a - jem ny — oe yn —_ n given to the nation. This new acquisition comprises ten acres of beautiful woodlands, sloping very steeply down to 
aryleb« oac werous structure e Rector is appealing for £4000, needed + the river, opposite the crescents and terraces of Clift i : 

7 N ‘ , s ) on. Th 3. 
pair the building and prevent - — demolished. The Chapel was built in 1740 on the Ellison Eberle, daughters of the late Sir George Wills ‘aa tase ta a wonds - Se north ae ve , A 

site of an old church built in 1400, tower of the bridge) to the National Trust in 1909. 





THE AMPHIBIOUS LANDING ON THE ISLAND OF VIEQUES, NEAR PUERTO RICO, DURING THE UNITED STATES ATLANTIC FLEET MANCEUVRES: LANDING CRAFT, CARRYING ASSAULT 
TROOPS, SPEEDING IN TO THE BEACHES, WHILE NAVAL GUNS AND AIRCRAFT PUT DOWN A BARRAGE ON “ENEMY” POSITIONS ASHORE. 


Pat. PERSO 
ssa 


SMOKE-SCREENS LAID FROM THE AIR: U.S. FIGHTER AIRCRAFT BLANKETING ‘ENEMY’ POSITIONS WITH SMOKE TO PROVIDE COVEK FOR THE LANDING CRAFT APPROACHING 


“BLUE BEACH ON THE ISLAND OF VIEQUES, THE PRELUDE TO A FULL-SCALE AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT DURING THE MANCEUVRES. 
AS THE KEYNOTE OF THE RECENT U.S. ATLANTIC FLEET MANCEUVRES. 


of supplies The previous night had been spent at sea, 
pen to attack by submarines fitted with 
that six f these were 


THE IMAGE OF WAR: REALISM 


manceuvres of the United States Atlantic Fleet were several 
amphibious attack on the island of where ships of the Atlantic Fleet were 
“Schnorkel" device However, it was laimed 
an enemy aircraft attacked the warships 


The recently concluded hundred tons 
extremely realistic and included a full-scale 
Vieques, near Puerto Rico, in which 13,000 U.S. marines and soldiers and three the 
platoons of the Canadian Army took part. Fighter aircraft laid a smoke-screen * destroyed Following the landings, 
before amphibious tractors and a new type of landing-ship approached the beaches and dropped an atomic bomb which theoretically sank several ships and put 
and a barrage was laid down on enemy” positions by the guns of the Fleet a number of others of action The manceuvres were described by Admiral 
and by aircraft. The landings were made on two beaches, on March 2, and Barbey, Commander in the Caribbean, as being designed to show the strength 
in a short time 6000 men had been put ashore, together with their vehicles and and purpose that America can give to the proposed North Atlantic defence pact 
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THE CHATEAU DES FOUGERES— WHERE THE PLANS FOR THE DEFENCE OF WESTERN RUROPE ARE CO-ORI 


The combined headquarters of the Commander-in-Chief Western Europe Land | Committee, a post to which Field Marshal Lord Montgomery was appointed in 
Forces, the Commander-in-Chief Western Europe Air Forces, and of the Flag | October last year. The chateau, a comparatively modern building, stands in well- 
Officer, Western Europe, are situated in the buildings in the Cour de Henri IV. wooded and extensive grounds and has magnificent stabling, now used as garages 
at the Palace of Fontainebleau. About a mile and a half away is the Chateau | and workshops. It is guarded by British Military Police, who carefully scrutinise 
des Fougéres, which houses the Paris Echelon of the Headquarters of the | the credentials of everyone entering the grounds. The interior of the chateau is 
Permanent Military Chairman of the Western Europe Commanders-in-Chief rather bare, as the rooms are only equipped with the simplest of office furniture, 

Drawn By our Spectat ARtist, 
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CO-ORDINATED: FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY’S HEADQUARTERS AT FONTAINEBLEAU, NEAR PARIS. 


ARTIsrT, 


the officers on the staff being billeted in the town and having a Mess attached to 
one of the hotels which is staffed by French naval ratings and used by officers of 
Western Union forces. The Mess is exceptional, not only for its international 
character but for thé dining-room provided for wives and children. Our Artist, 
Bryan de Grineau, was given special facilities by the British Embassy to visit 
Field Marshal Lord Montgomery's headquarters and also the combined head- 


Bryan DE GRINEAU. 


] 
| 


' 


quarters at the Palace of Fontainebleau. It is generally appreciated that France 
will have to supply the backbone of the land forces of Western Europe, and 
therefore the resuscitation of the French Army is a matter of the greatest 
interest. The I/ilustrated London News also commissioned Bryan de Grineau to 
make sketches in the famous “light camps,’ and these will appear in lat. 


issues as illustrations to a series of articles by Captain Cyril Falls. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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GERMANS 
FRENCH 


ACQUITTED ON CHARGES OF SPYING FOR THE 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL DIEUDONNE COSTES, 
PIONEER AVIATOR, IN THE DPOCK, 

Lt.Colonel Dieudonné Costes, who made the first Pari 
flight in 1930, was acquitted by a 
Paris military court at the Cherche 
Midi Prison on March 17 on 
charges of selling French ry 
aircraft secrets to the o 
Germans during the * 
war. Lt.Colonel 
Costes is fifty-seven 

» His trial lasted 

\ four days 

=~ 


HAROLD 
TEARING 


RATIONING : MR. 
BOARD OF TRADE, 
BOOK. 


CLOTHES 
THE 
CLOTHING 


END OF 
PRESIDENT OF 
RED 


y 
WILSON, 

\\ UP HIS 
to New York 


cheering in the House of Commons on March 14 
when Mr. Harold Wilson, President 
of the Board of Trade, announced 
that clothes rationing would NEW CANADIAN HIGH 
i, end completely from March 15 BY MR. PHILIP 
it an ee on Mr. L. D. Wilgress, the new Canadian High Commissioner in London, 
of clothes rationing was tormerly Canadian Minister to Switzerland, arrived at Northolt Air- 
referred to by officials port from Zurich on March 16. He was greeted by Mr. Philip Noel- 
as “ Operation Godiva.” Baker, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, and by 
Canadian officers in London. 


There was loud 
WIL[GRESS (LEFT), THE 


BEING GREETED 
NORTHOLT. 


MR. L. D, 
COMMISSIONER, 
BAKER AT 
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DR. R. S. THATCHER. 
Appointed Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, in succession to 
the late Sir Stanley Marchant. Dr. 
Thatcher was appointed Warden of 
the Academy in 1944 and Vice- 
and the difficult period preceding Principal in 1945. Before his ap- 
it. He has been succeeded in Berlin : > pointment as Warden he was Deputy 
by Major-General G. K. Bourne. ‘ Director of Music of the B.B.C. 
aig 


. 
ou 


Has recently taken up his duties as \ 
Director of the Territorial Army. 
As British Commandant in Berlin 
he was head of the British Military 
Government during the Berlin crisis 


Ss see 


Ssasss 


Wanye’ 


- Pa 


GENERAL HO YING-CHIN. 
His appointment as Prime Minister 
of China was confirmed on March 13, 
after being approved by an over- 


IN WASHINGTON: (L. TO R.) M. LE GALLAIS (LUXEM- 
NETHERLANDS), BARON SILVERCRUYS (BELGIUM), MR. MUNTHE 
(U.S.A.), M. BONNET (FRANCE), MR. H. WRONG (CANADA), 
(GREAT BRITAIN). 


OF THE ATLANTIC PACT 
(THE 
DEAN 


AND 


THE FINAL DRAFT 
VAN KLEFFENS 
(NORWAY), MR. 


DISCUSSING 
BURG), MR. 
MORGENSTICRNE 


Mr. U Ohn, the new Burmese Am- 
bassador in London, arrived in Eng- | 
land on March 17. He has succeeded 


ACHESON 


SIR OLIVER FRANKS 


Sir Maung Gyi, who is Ambassador- 
Designate to India. He was for- 
merly Burmese Minister of Com- 
merce and led the Burmese delega- 
tion to the U.N. Assembly in Paris. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
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STAR 
ATTLEE 


TWELVE-YEAR-OLD 
SOUTH NURSERY WITH 


Margaret O’Brien, perhaps the most-loved of all Hollywood's child actors, recently 
came to London on holiday with her mother; and on March 17 was taken by Mr 
Attlee, the wife of the Prime Minister, to visit a nursery school in South-East London, 
in which one of the Prime Minister's daughters works. Here Margaret O’Brien, 
tre ently starred in ittle Women,” watches one of London's “little women.” 


\Wvyavenneneanien: 


AA Quer va vensennmunsmennnnnnnesauenae pa utnnennse sceveecaneungen 
\ MARGARET O'BRIEN, THE 
\ Visits A LONDON 


FILM 


MRS. (LEFI 


(CENTRE), 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
SIR JAMES SOMERVILLE. 
Died on March 19, aged sixty-six 
He had a particularly distinguished 
career and was a great leader of 
men. When World War II. broke 
out he was on the retired list and 
was recalled for special duties 
From 1940 to 1942 he commanded 
Force H,"" which played an out- 
tanding part in many important 
erations. Later he was appointed 
> of the Eastern Fleet. 


y \\ 
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MR. HOUGHTON  (L.), 
CONGRATULATED BY 


THE NEW 


HIS CONSERVATIVE 


The Sowerby (Yorks) by-election, caused by the resignation of Mr. J. W. Belc! 
the former Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, was the fiftieth tc 


held since 1945 
Houghton, the well-known broadcaster. 
6933 to 2152, but the Socialist run of success 


MEMBER 


The seat was held by the Socialists, the new Member being Mr. [ 
The Labour majority was reduced fror 


whelming vote in the Legislative 
Yuan. General Ho said that the new 
Cabinet would introduce administra- 
tive reforms and try to reach a peace 
agreement with the Communis 


eee VeR ERE ben NN 


BEING 
BRYAN 


FOR SOWERBY, 
OPPONENT, MR. P 
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in by-elections remained unbrok 
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A ROYAL OCCASION; DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE; 
AND THE HUNDREDTH LINCOLNSHIRE. 


THE DECORATION OF THE 
ALSATIAN Anlis WITH THE 
DICKIN MEDAL FIELD 
MARSHAL EARL WAVELL, 
THE DOG AND LORD 
WAVELL'S GRAND- 
DAUGHTER, DIANA 
ASTLEY. 
On March 14 Earl Wavell 
presented the Dickin 
Medal (the animals’ V.C.) 
to an Alsatian at the 
stand of the People’s Dis- 
pensary for Sick Animals, 
at the “Ideal Home” 
Exhibition. The dog 
Antis, who was an R.A.F. 
Squadron mascot, was 
wounded, and saved life 
on several occasions. 
When a pup it was found 
by a Czech in a deserted 
ch&teau, during the Battle 
of France and adopted 


BEFORE SAILING FOR 
AMERICA ON MARCH 18 IN 
THE Queen Elizabeth: 
MR. AND MRS. WINSTON 
CHURCHILL WITH (LEFT) 
MR. PEMBRIDGE, A PRO- 
SPECTIVE L L CONSER 
VATIVE CANDIDATE, AND 
HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER 


THE CENTENARY OF THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP—A RACE WON BY THE FAVOURITE : MR. C. W. GORDON’S 
FAIR JUDGEMENT (FAIR TRIAL—GUIDING STAR). E. SMITH UP, TRAINED BY J. JARVIS AT NEW- 
MARKET, WHICH STARTED AT 6 TO I, WINNING FROM G@OLDSBOROUGH AND FELLOW IDOL, THE 
PRIZE, WORTH £2986 15S., IS THE RICHEST IN THE HISTORY OF THE RACE. 
Peer 


Like 


THE WINNING TABLEAU IN THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS’ SERVICE CARNIVAL IN HYDE PARK 
‘“ HEATH ROBINSON'S RAILWAY ENGINE,” MADE BY THE NORTHAMPTON ENGINEERING COLLEGE 


inc } ‘ Edinbureh on Saturday morning, March 19, attended the Carnival in : : “ akan’ aioe 

ie Sak cae le = Givoaiey , Londc . Union in aid of the International Studen Service. They WATCHING THE MARCH-PAST OF THE COMPETITORS I THE CARNIVA FTER 
uh DU O Py , ' ’ uv . ; ; 

acted as edges of the competitors in the costume pageant, which consisted of a procession of twenty lorries, each THE JUDGING IN HYDE PARK: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND (EXTREME 

bearing a cleverly-arranged tableau with students in fancy dress. The parade took place by the Serpentine RIGHT) H.R.M. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
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PICTORIAL COMMENTARY ON RECENT 
NEWS IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


SETI 8 RESET Te 


ALTERING THE FACE OF FATHER THAMES: A VIEW OF THE WORK ON THE NEW 

WALL WHICH WILL STRETCH FROM THE COUNTY HALL TO WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

Work has already begun on the new wall which will provide the river frontage for the 1951 Exhibition. 

Our photograph shows that a number of sheet-steel piles have been driven into the river bed behind 
which the embankment will be built. 


THE NEW FORESTS OF ENGLAND: A VIEW OF THETFORD CHASE, NORFOLK, WHERE FOREIGN 
SOFTWOODS GROW ON 43,000 ACRES OF LAND. 

Forests of oak, ash, beech and elm are gradually disappearing, and their place is being taken by forests of 

foreign softwoods which mature more quickly and are therefore a better economic proposition The forest 

at Thetford Chase was begun in 1921, and now covers 43,000 acres. Some 700 people are employed ir 

forestry work there. Before the war Britain imported 96 per cent. of her timber requirements 


A GENERAL VIEW OF A STONE AGE BURIAL GROUND WHICH WAS RECENTLY DISCOVERED BY PLOUGHING 
AT THE VILLAGE OF PRESLES, 20 MILES NORTH OF PARIS: WORK IN PROGRESS AT THE SITE. 


At the small village of Presles, about twenty miles north of Paris, a M. Blanckert, while ploughing one of his fields 
. : e in recent months, discovered a prehistoric site. A departmental commission, assisted by local workers who have been 

AT A PREHNISTO ; . IN en = a , 
*. MISTORIC BURIAL GROUND, RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT PRESLES, NEA! given some instruction in what to look for have begun to uncover the site, and have revealed what appears to be a 
PARIS: THE MAYOR HOLDS UP A BONE TO SHOW M. FORT, THE ARCHAO' 9GIS1 Stone Age burial ground. A number of human skulls and other bones have been discovered, and it has been claimed 
that the site contains both Paleolithic and Neolithic remains and may prove to be a considerable and perhaps important site 


SPEEDING UP THE FLOW OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC: A RADIO-TELEPHONE INSTALLED IN THE IN RADIO-TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION WITH THE FOREMAN'S CABIN: THE DRIVERP 
FOREMAN’S CABIN AT THE WHITEMOOR UP MARSHALLING YARD DIESEL-ELECTRIC SHUNTING LOCOMOTIVE SPEAKING INTO HIS MICROPHONE 

In order to speed railway freight movement radio-telephony has been installed at the Whitemoor shunting locomotives in the yard. Transmission is normally between the foreman’s cabin ‘ 

(Cambridgeshire) Up Marshalling Yard in the Eastern Region of British Railways. Previously com- hump, and the shunting engines, but the point controller in the control tower can break in and 

munication between the ground control staff and the crews of the Diesel-electric shunting locomotives make announcements direct to the shunting engines in the event of an emergency. The rad 

was by messenger, megaphone or loud-speaker. Now there is a fixed radio transmitter-receiver in the installation is expected to reduce the unproductive time formerly spent by the earlier methods 

ontrol tower, with remote control in the foreman’s cabin, and mobile equipment installed in the four communication and lead to quicker handling of freight 
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ASHORE AND AFLOAT: SOME RECENT 
EVENTS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 


ar 


- 


ON FIRE BY ORDER: SKELETONS OF THE LAST OF MANCITESTER’S VETERAN TRAMS WHICH WERE 
DESTROYED BY BURNING AT THE HYDE ROAD DEPOT. 


On March 16, twenty-two tram-cars, the last of Manchester's tram-car service, were burnt by the Corporation’s 
Transport Department. The old veterans had been previously stripped of everything of value. The last 
tram to be burnt made its final run in Manchester on January 10 


LEAVING LONDON FOR A REFIT: H.M.S. CHRYSANTHEMUM, THE R.N.V.R, TRAINING- 
SHIP, WHICH HAS BEEN A _ FAMILIAR LANDMARK FOR TEN YEARS, 
The R.N.V.R. training -ship H.M.S. Chrysanthemum was towed down the Thames to Chatham on 


‘ 


March 20, After a refit lasting some months she will return to her mooring ahead of H.M.S. President 
off the Victoria Embankment, which she had not left for ten years 


EXAMINING THE POSSIBILITIES OF USING THE WATER-BUS SERVICE FOR THE 1951 EXHIBITION 
MORRISON AND MR. AND MRS. ALFRED BARNES, AND OTHERS, 


MR. AND MRS. HERBERT 
THAMES WATER-BUSES. 


LEAVING CHARING CROSS PIER IN THE LATEST OF THE 


TRACTORS FOR EXPORT PART OF THE RECORD SHIPMENT OF CARS AND TRACTORS 


SPRING-CLEANING IN A LONDON PARK : WORKMEN CLEARING THE BED OF ST. JAMES'S PARK LAKE ; 
SHOWING THE HEAPS OF DIRT AND SLIME WHICH HAVE ACCUMULATED. WHICH RECENTLY ARRIVED AT PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA. 
The lake in St. James's Park has been drained so that workmen can clean the bottom of all the dirt and slime a d shipment of over 1000 cars and tractors arrived at Port Elizabeth, South Africa, during the 
which has accumulated. The piles of dirt are removed by a mechanical shovel. Pipes which were placed in second week of March, on board the two vessels Richmond Castle and Si. jessica. The vehicles were 
the lake for the Peace celebrations fountain are being removed for salvage made in Britain and loaded at the London Docks during the latter part of February. 


a ee henna 
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CEREMONIES AND TOPICAL NEWS: 
ITEMS FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 


. . 
ONCE THE ‘SILVER PHANTOM’ OF THE MEDITERRANEAN THE CHINESE CRUISER CHUNGKING 
(EX-H.M.S. AURORA), REPORTED TO HAVE DESERTED TO THE COMMUNISTS AND LATER SUNK. 


OFFICER The cruiser Aurora, whose exploits with “ Force K” in the Mediterranean earned her the name of the “ Silver 
Phantom” from the Italians, was sold to the Chinese Navy in 1948 and renamed Chungking. There have been 


SEND HOMF recently a number of conflicting reports that her crew had gone over to the Communists, that Nationalist bombers 


SHOPPING 


CHAPEL OF 
MAUSOLEUM, 
THOUSANDS FILED PAST. 


— 


MARCHING 
D HAIPA’S 


since Israel's gaining of independence 
A teature of the day was a march-past in which various detachments of the Israel Hag Army and 
; and our picture shows the saluting-base 


PAST 


HAGANA Day.” 


CENTRES. had attacked her at Dairen and had later sunk her by bombing at Hulutaw; but these reports were not 
confirmed at the date of writing 


7) 


THE FIRST OF THE CER ONIES WHICH ATTENDED THE DEATH OF THE GREAT FRENCH SOLDIER, GENERAL 
GIRAUD: THE COFFIN, LEAVING THE CATHEDRAL AT DIJON, EN ROUTE FOR A NATIONAL FUNERAL AT PARIS. 


The death of General Giraud, cited just before his death as “one of the most glorious oficers of the French armies of all 
time,”” was reported in our last issue. After a moving ceremony at the Cathedral of Sainte Benigne, at Dijon, the General's 
remains were taken to Les Invalides, in Paris, for the last honour of a national funeral. This was accompanied by an impressive 
military parade, and was attended by the President, the Premier, and a distinguished military, political and diplomatic gathering. 
Ramadier spoke the oration and recalled the General’s watchwords to his sons: “ Determination, patience, decision.” 


THE SALUTING A FLIGHT FROM EIRE To NEW YORK WHICH ENDED AT LONDON A CONSTELLATION 


WHICH TURNED BACK, AND MADE A SAFE EMERGENCY LANDING AT LONDON AIRPORT 


After leaving Shannon for New York on March 15, the pilot of an American Overseas Airways Constellation 
jiscovered a mechanical defect in the nose wheel and turned back to make an emergency landing at 


London. This was done safely and the passengers transferred to another Constellation 
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NECTANEBIS I., ONE OF THE LAST PHARAOHS OF EGYPT, WHO BUILT THE AVENUE OF SPHINXES, NOW BEING REVEALED AT LUXOR. MOST LUXOR 
SPHINXES ARE RAM-HEADED, BUT THESE BEAR THE HEAD OF THEIR MAKER, NECTANEBIS. 


(ABOVE.) REVEALED TO THE LIGHT OF 

DAY AFTER 1750 YEARS : TWO HUMAN- 

HEADED SPHINXES, PART OF AN AVENUE 

AT LUXOR, CONCEALED UNDER A 

ROMAN PAVEMENT AND NOW BEING 
EXCAVATED. 


UR pictures on this page illystrate 


a most interesting discovery 
which has been made recently by 
M. Zakaria Goneim, Chief Inspector of 
Antiquities for Upper Egypt, at the 
ancient Pharaonic city of Thebes. 
Among the features of the temples of 
Amon at Luxor and Karnak are the 
avenues of sphinxes, and M. Goneim 
recently undertook to uncover one 
which has been lost for about 1750 
years. His workers began to dig on 
January 16 this year, and on the 
second day, underneath a pavement 
dating from the Roman occupation of 
Egypt, they discovered a headless 
sphinx—that illustrated in our lowest 
picture. Up to the present, four 
sphinxes have been uncovered, each 
carved from a single block of sand- 
stone and about 9 ft. long. Two of 
them are headless, but the other two 
carry human heads, portraits of the 
maker of the avenue, Nectanebis I., 
one of the last native rulers of Ancient 
Egypt before its conquest by Alexander 
the Great and the beginning of the 
Ptolemaic rule. The inscription we 
show is translated by M. Goneim as 
follows: “I, King Nectanebis, made 
this road for the god Amon in order 

Continued above 


NEWLY DISCOVERED AT LUXOR IN EGYPT: ONE OF FOUR SPHINXES, PART OF A CEREMONIAL AVENUE, LEADING TO THE TEMPLE OF 


THIS SPHINX, WHICH IS HEADLESS, CARRIES AN INSCRIPTION ASCRIBING THE 


WORK 


TO NECTANEBIS 
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MARCH 20, 1949 


NEWLY DISCOVERED 
AT THEBES: 
AN AVENUE OF 
SPHINXES, WITH 
PORTRAIT -HEADS 
OF THE PHARAOH 
NECTANEBBIS L. 


Continued 

that he might make good navigation 
from the Temple of Luxor. Never 
before was such a beautiful road 
made."" The avenue, which is nearly 
30 yards wide, would appear to have 
been used in the feast of Opet, during 
which the statues of Amon, his wife 
and son, were carried from Karnak to 
Luxor. After the Pharaoh had wor- 
shipped Amon in the Karnak sanctu- 
ary, the statues were placed in gold- 
covered barques and carried to the 
Nile and there towed to the Luxor 
temple, possibly returning by this 

newly-discovered avenue 


AMON. 
I, ONE OF THE LAST PHARAOHS. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 




















THE WILD 


MONG the earliest harbingers of spring in the 
hedgerows are the large, glossy, and often 
brown-blotched leaves of the wild arum (Arum 
maculatum)—known colloquially as ‘‘ lords-and-ladies,” 
“ cuckoo-pint "’ and ‘ wake-robin”’; while early in 
May the strange-looking blooms or “ inflorescences ”’ 
make their appearance. Examined 
closely, the latter are seen to 
consist of a central, club-like 
“ spadix,’’ expanded above, but 
contracted below to form an 
ovate chamber which can be 
entered only through a narrow 
neck. If we tear open this 
chambered part of the spathe we 
disclose the “ lords-and-ladies ”’ 
clustered in three groups round 
the stalk of the spadix. These 
are really the arum’s simple 
flowers. From above downward 
we find: (1) abortive, hair-like 
flowers not. directly connected 
with reproduction ; (2) four-lobed 
pollen - producing anthers or 
“male "’ flowers ; and (3) pistilate 
or seed- producing “ female ”’ 
flowers. 

Insects, especially a tiny midge 
called Phychoda phalenoides, are 
attracted by the purple club of 
the spadix which, as the flowers 
mature, exhales a faintly carrion- 
like odour. They creep down into 
the chambered part of the spathe, 
enticed perhaps by the genial 
temperature, which is always con- 
siderably higher than that of the 
outer air. The closely-set hair- 


like flowers in the neck act 4S  pxsupr ROM MANY OF THE HAZARDS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE : 
a trap, through which they can THE WILD ARUM (Arum maculatum); SHOWING THE SPATHE; CENTRAL 
creep easily enough but not CLUB-LIKE SPADIX; AND TWO LEAVES. 

? : % All parts of the Wild Arum contain poisonous properties, and the leaves, 
return, At this stage the female jn addition, are protected from snails, slugs 7 eaterpions by having their 
] ‘rs are re to receive an tissues crowded with microscopic sharp-pointed crystals. If a fragment 
flowers are ready y of the leaf is rubbed against the lips, they will smart painfully for a 
considerable time afterwards. 


pollen that the midges may bring 





A GROUP OF WILD ARUM PLANTS SHOWING THE CLUSTER OF BERRY-LIKE FRUITS WHICH ARE h ¢ 
RIPEN IN AUTUMN. the parts 


AT FIRST GREEN BUT LATER TURN TO BRIGHT SCARLET AS THEY 


with them from another arum’s bloom, so that cross- 
pollination is effected. Later, the male flowers mature 
and scatter their pollen gver the prisoners. Finally, 
after an interval of several days, the abortive hair-like 
flowers shrivel up, while the entrance to the chamber 
is enlarged by the wilting of the spathe, thus allowing the 
midges to escape. In the meantime, however, they have 
been pressed into the service of the plant as carriers of 
pollen to other blooms that they may be tempted toenter. 

As the summer advances, both the spathe and the 
club-like part of the spadix wither and fall away, 
leaving a cluster of berry-like fruits (each containing 
several seeds) which are at first green, but later turn 
to bright scarlet as they ripen in autumn. They are 
intensely acrid, and are poisonous to human beings ; 
but in the absence of more appetising fare they attract 
members of the thrush tribe. Seeds thus swallowed 
for the sake of their juicy envelopes seldom suffer 
harm from their passage through the food-canal of 
bird or beast. On the contrary, experiments have 
shown that in some cases the period of germination 
is hastened by this ingestion, while in others the 
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By HAROLD BASTIN. 


seedlings produced are appreciably stronger than 
those grown without this preliminary. 

Evidently these highly-specialised methods of seed- 
production and distribution have proved eminently 
successful, since 
the wild arum 
grows com- 
monly in hedge- 
bottoms and on 
the outskirts of 
woods in most 
parts of Britain, 
as well as over 
a wide area on 
the .Continent. 
Moreover, in 


general it may be 
said to have en- 
trenched itself so 


tion that nowadays 
it is all but exempt 
from many of the 
hazards in the “struggle for exist- 
ence.”” Its leaves, for example, are 
not eaten by snails, slugs or cater- 
pillars. Like all the other parts of 
the plant, they contain poisonous 
properties; but their immunity is 
chiefly due to 
the fact that 
their tissues are 
crowded with 
microscopic, 
sharp - pointed 
crystals. If we 
rub a tiny frag- 
ment of leaf 
against our lips, 


touched will 
smart painfully for a consider- 
able time afterwards, while a 
single drop of the juice will 
cause a burning sensation in the 
mouth and throat which con- 
tinues for hours. Obvious 
advantages also accrue from the 
tuber-like rhizome, or under- 
ground stem, which the seed- 
ling develops during the first 
few weeks of its existence, and 
which is maintained thereafter 
as a sort of store-cupboard for 
food reserves to be drawn uponas 
occasion requires. This accounts 
for the remarkably early start 
made by the wild arum after 
the turn of the year, enabling it 
to get its main growth and flowering over before it 
is overshadowed by neighbouring plants. 
That these rhizomes are frequently scratched out 
and eaten by thrushes in severe, snowy weather, was 























ARUM AND ITS RELATIVES. 


noted by White of Selborne, who added that 
they are ‘remarkably warm and _ pungent.” 
Apparently he was not aware that at the time 
when he wrote, and for long afterwards, the 
wild arum was cultivated in the Isle of Portland 
for the sake of the starch contained in the 
rhizomes which, after copious washing, was sold 
under the name of “ Portland arrow-root.” In 
tropical countries the rhizomes of certain allied 
Aroids—rankly poisonous in their fresh state—form 
important items in the natives’ diet when desiccated 
and cooked. 

The Aracee form a large family whose members 
are predominantly tropical. Those most frequently 
grown under glass in this country are the resplen- 
dent “flamingo flowers’’ (Anthurium) and the 
South African ‘‘arum lilies” (Richardia). The 
giant of the clan is Amorphophallus titanum, 
from Sumatra (first flowered 
at Kew in 1890), which ranks 
among the largest known blooms, 
its spadix being nearly 6 ft. 
in height and its spathe almost 
3 ft. in diameter, while the 
huge compound leaf, when fully 
expanded, covers an area of 
45 sq. ft. 

The only other British plant 
at all nearly related to our “ lords- 
and-ladies’’ is the sweet or 
“cinnamon "’ sedge (Acorus cala- 
mus), whose native home would 
seem to be somewhere in Eastern 
Asia, afthough—like many other 
aquatics—it has spread far and 
wide. The inflorescence is at first 
enclosed in a spathe, but this 
shrivels and falls off as develop- 
ment proceeds, leaving a naked 
spadix of small, closely-crowded, 
bi-sexual flowers which open in 
rotation from below upward. Self- 
pollination, or autonomy, is out of 
the question, because the stigmas 
of the individual flowers fade 
before their anthers mature. It 
‘is true that the stigmas of 
the flowers situated on _ the 


strongly during the SHOWING THE TUBER-LIKE RHIZOME, OR UNDER- upper part of the spadix 
. GROUND STEM, IN WHICH MUCH NOURISHMENT 1S 
course of its evolu- STORED, THUS ENABLING THE PLANT TO MAKE AN become receptive when the 


EARLY START AFTER THE TURN OF THE YEAR: anthers of those lower down 
A YOUNG PLANT OF THE WILD ARUM PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN JANUARY. 


are shedding their pollen; but 
as this is adhesive — not dry 
and dust-like—its transfer cannot be effected by 
the wind, but only through the agency of insects. 
Through Western Europe the flowers are invari- 
ably sterile, and the plant propagates itself by 
detached pieces of its rhizomes, which are washed 
away by floods and take root when they come 





THE ONLY OTHER BRITISH PLANT AT ALL NEARLY RELATED TO THE WILD ARUM: CLUMPS 
OF THE sweet sxepos (Acorus calamus) GROWING AT THE WATERSIDE, 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


to rest upon mud-banks where the water is shallow. 
But farther eastward, where the flowers are visited 
by the appropriate kind of insects, spikes of red fruits 
are duly produced. 
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RESSED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
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A GRACEFUL WIDE-SPAN BRIDGE IN PRE-STRESSED CONCRETE OVER THE 
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A STEEL-SAVING TECHNIQUE OF PRE-STRESSING WHICH REVOLUTIONISES THE NATURE 


OF CONCRETE, MAKING IT AN “ELASTIC ”’ SUBSTANCE, WHICH BENDS AND RECOVERS ITS FORMER SHAPE. 


When opening the Exhibition of Pre-stressed Concrete at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on March 16, the Minister of Works, Mr. Charles Key, M.P., announced 
that the exhibition was to make a tour of the country during the next eighteen 
months in order to acquaint as large as possible a public with the properties and 
nature of this remarkable technique. As this technique is likely to have effects 
nearly as wide as the original introduction of reinforced concrete building, its 
nature is of the widest possible interest. It has been developed originally in 
Belgium and France, and some pre-war experiments with it were made in Germany. 
It has now been introduced into Britain in the form known as the Magnel-Blaton 
System by Stressed Concrete Design, Ltd., of London. The two chief factors of 
the nature of concrete are its very high compressibility-strength and its very low 
tensile-strength—in other words, it resists pressure, but fails when pulled. As 
nearly all building stresses combine compression with tension, concrete constructions 
hitherto have needed a great quantity of steel reinforcement, which adds to their 
bulk, weight, cost and handling factors. Our drawings show the distinction between 


Drawn sy ovr Sreciat Artist, G. 


a normal reinforced concrete beam and a pre-stressed one. In the former the 
reinforcement is inert; in the latter it takes the form of a number of high-tensile 
steel wires fixed in the beam in a state of tension and so continuously keeping 
the beam in a state of longitudinal compression. So great is this compression 
factor—which the concrete is suited to bear—that it cancels out the tensile stresses 

which concrete is not suited to bear—and in a manner of speaking the concrete’s 
compressibility-strength has been diverted into doing the work of the deficient 
tensile-strength. As the diagrams show, the amount of steel wire used is very 
small, about a fifth of what would be needed in normal reinforcing, and the 
resulting product is lighter, stronger, cheaper, much more elastic and resistant to overload, 
and, as it turns out, liable from its nature to develop in forms of considerable 
functional beauty It is -impossible in so brief an account to indicate the full 
implications of this, but the photograph of the pliant “ spring board" (a simple 
l-inch pre-stressed concrete plank), perhaps most vividly brings home to the non 
technical reader that this is more than a new technique, it is a new material 


H. Davis, wits tHe Co-oreration or Stressep Concrete Desicn, Lrv., Loxpon 
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RAMATISTS, exacting folk, demand some very 
odd things of their interpreters. I was talking 


carly, in the year about Miss Mary Chase and her 
invisible white rabbit, that bland illusion, Harvey. 
And now here are two young Americans, William 
Berney and Howard Richardson, who insist upon a 
fragment of mountain range, a small gaggle of witches, 





AN ODD INVIGORATING AFFAIR : THE WIND OF IMAGINATION BLOWS THROUGH IT, AS WELL 
AS GUST UPON GUST OF COMEDY": “ DARK OF THE MOON,” A SCENE FROM THE PLAY, SET play reaches the 
ON THE PEAK OF A RIDGE IN THE SMOKY MOUNTAINS, AND SHOWING (L. TO R.) CONJUR 
WOMAN (JOAN YOUNG), CONJUR MAN (HUGH PRYSE), DARK WITCH (MARY LAURA WOOD), 
WITCH BOY JOHN (WILLIAM SYLVESTER) AND FAIR WITCH (SANDRA ~ : 

of an 


FANCY FREE. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


with a wealth of invention, his instinct for grouping, 
and his swift way with the movements of a stage crowd, 
he overcomes all of the problems with which Messrs. 
Berney and Richardson have peppered their script. 

The witches, who like to curl in trees or to hang 
upside-down, are simple enough: neither 
of these would go grubbing for hemlock- 
root or seeking that “toad under cold 
stone.”’ They are merely shrill alley-cats, 
and Mary Laura Wood and Sandra Dorne 
enjoy playing them. (Let the pedantic 
pine for broomstick-and-cauldron.) I do 
not think that the ‘‘ Conjur Man” and 
“ Conjur Woman,” 
who seem to be of 
a superior order in 
the Smoky Moun- 
tains hierarchy, 
come off too well: 
there is here an 
element of fancy- 
dress. But Mr. 
Brook saves. the 
first scene, on that 
high peak, by his 
uncannily impres- 
sive lighting and 
his flurry of mist ; 
later, when the 


lowlands, all is safe 
indeed. The authors 





This week Mr. Trewin devotes most of his article to his imp 


play which succeeded in New York in spite of some deficiencies in treatment. This 
play, “ Dark of the Moon,” at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, has been based by 
its two authors, Mr. Howard Richardson and Mr. William Berney, upon the Southern 
r. Peter Brook, 
who, “with a wealth of invention, his instinct for grouping, and his swift way with 
crowi, has overcome all of the problems with which 

Messrs. Berney and Richardson have peppered their script.” 


ballad of Barbara Allen and her witch-boy lover. The producer is 


the movements of a stage 


and a wholehearted revival meeting. As playwriting, 
this is undeniably brave. Now that ‘‘ Dark of the 
Moon,"’ which succeeded in New York in spite of some 
deficiencies in treatment—I rely here upon George 
Jean Nathan—has also succeeded at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith (as I hope it will nearer to the heart 
of the West End), its authors may have every cause 
to look as bland as Harvey. 

Witches, now: what do they mean to you? In- 
evitably, I think of ‘‘ Macbeth” and that darkling 
march about the cauldron: at once I wonder whether 
this year’s trio at the Stratford Festival will strike as 
much terror as Shakespeare intended. Witches were 
nearer to the Jacobean mind : usually to-day’s Shake- 
spearean is all too conscious of three earnest players 
struggling desperately to be eldritch as they make the 
gruel thick and slab, and fling in their eye of newt 
and toe of frog, wool of bat and tongue of dog. The 
first brief encounter on the blasted heath is telling : 
it is the cauldron-work that agonises. Mr. Shaw, who 
went in 1895 to an amateur performance at St. George’s 
Hall, observed—with a fine disregard of conventional 
usage—that “ the impersonation of witches, as a pro- 
fession, is almost as precarious as the provision of 
smoked glasses for looking at eclipses through.” 

Still, this is the form of witchcraft we think of 
most readily, and it is not a tempting invitation to 
the play. The other type flowers at Christmas, with 
a steeple-crowned hat, a tattered cloak, and a hooked 
nose: when pantomime fades, its witches go into 
storage until the next Christmas. Certainly you do 
not expect a modern playwright, panto-librettists 
excluded, to dabble in sorcery. Mr. Berney and 
Mr. Richardson must have chuckled when they designed 
their plot, based upon the Southern ballad of Barbara 
Allen and her witch-boy lover. I am not at all sure, 
on the other hand, what their producer and 


have sought to knit 
down-to-earth folk 
comedy with the 
moonstruck super- 
stitions of the high 





“ THIS IS NOT A PLAY FOR EVERYBODY " BUT IT HAS BEEN SO SUCCESSFUL 

AT THE LYRIC THAT IT IS TO BE TRANSFERRED IN APRIL TO THE WEST 

END: “DARK OF THE MOON,” THE FINAL SCENE FROM THE PLAY 

SHOWING (L. TO R.) DARK WITCH (MARY LAURA WOOD), WITCH BOY 

(WILLIAM SYLVESTER), BARBARA ALLEN (SHEILA BURRELL) AND FAIR 
WITCH (SANDRA DORNE). 


of the Theatre. | 














stone ridge above which the eagles soar, and the union 
is uncommonly deft. As in the ballad, the fly-by-night 
witch boy weds that other type of fly-by-night, the 
village beauty, Barbara Allen, with the expected dire 
results for poor Barbara. Her last words might have 
echoed another ballad of the South : 

On the top of old Smoky 

Bury me so high 

Where the wild birds and pigeons 

Can't hear my sad cry. 

** Dark of the Moon ” is an odd, invigorating affair 
the wind of imagination blows through it, as well as 
gust upon gust of comedy, and Peter Brook, in com- 
manding mood, has seen that we miss neither the 
fantasy nor the fun. These meet towards the end in 





A PLAY WHICH 18 “ AS REFRESHING AS A MOONLIGHT CLIMB ON A RIDGE 

OF THE GREAT SMOKIES": “ DARK OF THE MOON,” A SCENE FROM THE 

PLAY IN WHICH JOHN, THE WITCH BOY (WILLIAM SYLVESTER), MARRIES 
BARBARA ALLEN (SHEILA BURRELL). 


the surge of the revival meeting, with its hill-billy 
hymns : this scene at the Lyric is directed and acted 
with immense zest and resource. I have to say firmly 
that this is not a play for everybody : the as-you-were 
theatre-goer may call it wild and ramshackle and long to 
see the whole business change to snug comedy in some 
bright, chintzy sitting-room in mid-Surrey. For other 
playgoers—and I hope there are enough of them when the 
piece is established in the West End—the night, witches 
and all, is as refreshing as a moonlight climb on a ridge 
of the Great Smokies. Sheila Burrell and William 
Sylvester, as the lovers, act with uncommon spirit. 

Brook has combined well with his designers, 
Hubert Gurschner and W. Stanley Moore. Here, cer- 
tainly, is fancy free. Other producers and designers 
of late have held us less surely. In the French play, 
“ Caligula,”’ at the Embassy, the evening crawled 
while the Emperor prowled, or made faces into the 
skeleton of an oval mirror. In a much better play, 
Shakespeare’s “ Richard the Second,” at Oxford, the 
pace was equally slow, though a professional producer 
could have galvanised a clearly intelligent O.U.D.S. 
cast. The set here was dominated by a large and 
ugly wooden rostrum with a suggestion of a spring- 
board : one waited through the evening for somebody to 
dive from the deep end. (‘ Richard the Second ” has 
been unlucky in this matter of sets. The Vic staged it 
two years ago in what a fevered memory recalls as a 
forest of knitting-needles, and it was a comfort later 
to meet the dignified simplicity of Hal Burton’s designs 
for the Walter Hudd- revival at Stratford.) 

After some wild or bleak nights in the theatre, 
West End and elsewhere, we came suddenly 





their company said. 
At Hammersmith all's well, for Peter 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


into a flat calm, one of London’s most trivial 
little comedies for many years. Here was a 








Brook, on an outing from Covent Garden, is 
the producer and he enjoys any harsh test. 
Offer to him a play with a single lounge set 
and four wit-crackers, and he will probably 
spurn it. Whenever I have met his work, 
and I have seen and admired a great deal of 
it since 1944, Mr. Brook has been a long 
way from the lounge-hali—investigating the 
supernatural in Thebes or blending Watteau 
and Shakespeare, composing a death-bed 
scene in a Russian monastery, or simply 
raising Hell (as, I hasten to explain, M. Jean- 
Paul Sartre sees Hell in that uncomfortable 
little piece, “ Vicious Circle '’). Mr. Brook 
must have taken “ Dark of the Moon” in a 
single delighted swoop. At Hammersmith, 





“ DARK OF THE MOON "’ (Lyric, Hammersmith).—Peter Brook’s production makes an 
exciting flare of this moonstruck American fantasy, with mist fuming around the Great 
Smokies in the moonlight, a pair of acrobatic witches, a wedding in a general store, a 
revival meeting of both comic and dramatic exhilaration, and two fine, strongly-coloured 
popenanees by Sheila Burrell (as Barbara Allen of the hill-billy ballad) and William 
ylvester as her witch-boy husband. The authors, whose first play it is, are Howard 
Richardson and William Doses. 
‘“‘ CALIGULA "' (Embassy).—According to Albert Camus, the French dramatist, whose play 
is here translated by Stuart Gilbert, the Emperor Caligula resolved to live according to 
an absolute logic. The play about a deplorable young man and his terrified Court came 
to the stage as tedious flummery, rendered no less tedious by a dragging production and 
an insufficient performance of the principal part. The best moments were those in which 
Mary Morris, Laurence Payne and Leonard Sachs acted with clarity and vigour. 
“ RICHARD THE SECOND "* (Playhouse, Oxford).—This O.U.D.S. performance was as 
intelligent vocally as it was dragging dramatically. It needed far more “ lift’ and pace; 
but James Lund, the Bolingbroke, is an actor of steely strength from whom one can expect 
much ; William Patrick found the emotion in Mowbray ; and David Williams, a Richard 
of sensibility, has a good speaking voice, though at present a monotony that proved fatal 
to the last scenes of his testing part. 
“ LOVE 'S A FUNNY THING "' (Ambassadors).—The play, alas, was not. Run: three 
performances. 








deceptively cheerful sitting-room; here, 
jerking in from various doors, were the 
puppets that have jerked into so many 
skim-and-slither comedies of the last three 
decades. The play, by four authors (two 
French, two English), was so bad that 
towards the end one had a strong sense of 
fantasy ; if the Dark Witch and the Fair 
Witch had dropped in from Hammersmith, 
I doubt whether anybody would have 
flickered an eyelid. It was so bad, in fact, 
that it grew almost endearing : one listened 
in a warm, woolly daze while a gallant com- 
pany acted in much the same fashion. Drama- 
tists—and this is where we started—demand 
some very. odd things of their interpreters. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN COMPARED: A ROMAN BRONZE PAN (crrca FIRST CENTURY A.D.), WITH 
A SILVER LINING WHICH EXTENDS OVER THE RIM FOR ABOUT I INCH, AND A 1948 SAUCEPAN, 


Continued} 
except at banquets, while iron, though probably quite common, has not survived in any quantity. 


Bronze was frequently allowed to come into contact with the food, a practice not countenanced 
to-day, but in some cases a silver lining protected the food. The low heat of wood or charcoal 
fires permitted the use over the open flame of certain fragile metal vessels which would disintegrate under 
the direct heat of gas or electricity. The two methods of working the metals were hammering and 


casting. Sometimes the body of a vessel was hammered and the base, handles and lip cast and 
(Continued below. 


A ROMAN BRONZE OF THE FIRST 
CENTURY A.D., FOR DROPPING OLIVE 
OIL ON FOOD, PAIRED WITH A GLASS 
CRUET OF MODERN MANUFACTURE, 
DESIGNED FOR THE SAME PURPOSE. } 








HE design of Greek, Etruscan and 
Roman domestic utensils is an 
interesting subject which has been 
staged, at the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore, Maryland, under the title 
of ‘ Kitchen and Banquet.” All of 
the objects were made between 800 B.C. 
and 300 A.D., and were used for cook- 
ing, eating and drinking. The materials 
are silver, gold, iron and bronze; 
gold being scarce ne same ae ) A KITCHEN UTENSIL OF THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C.: A BRONZE LADLE CAST IN TWO PIECES, WITH THE FORKED ENDS OF THE HANDLE 
. WELDED AROUND THE LOOSELY-FITTING BOWL—AN EARLY EXAMPLE OF A TYPE WHICH BECAME VERY POPULAR. 
Continued.) 
attached. Ornamentation of the cast parts was especially easy; and human, animal and floral 
on objects which served humble purposes. Other decorative 
techniques were practised on the hammered wares. On gold ware, a possible technique was 
granulation, the application of spheres in pattern formation to a plain background. Relief 
decoration was given to plain hammered surfaces, either by the hand technique of repoussé or 
by hammering into forms. A subsidiary technique employed for cast pieces only was lathe 
turning, combined with polishing and cutting simple concentric rings. The uses to which the 
vessels were put are in some cases perfectly obvious. Cups, ladies, strainers and funnels are 
unmistakable in all ages, and with some of the exhibits a direct comparison can be made with 
kitchen utensils of the present day. Some common shapes which the metal industry shared with 
the potters can be identified from paintings and mosaics which show the vessels in use; such 
is the case with the familiar three-handled water-jug, the hydria, and the two-handled storage 


ornaments are often found 
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BRONZE HANGING POTS USED IN COOKING OVER AN OPEN FIRE (THIRD 
CENTURY B.C.). SUCH POTS HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THE EASTERN PART OF ITALY. 
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A HAMMERED GOLD CUP WITH GRANULATED DECORATION ; ORNATE HANDLES; A KEPRODUCTION OF A BRICK STOVE IN A LARGE HOUSE AT POMPEII, WITH THE HOUSEHOLD 
AND BIRDS, FLORAL AND GEOMETRIC PATTERNS ON THE BODY (ITALY : ¢. 650 B.C.). GODS SET ABOVE IT IN A NICHE TO PRESIDE OVER THE COOKING 


Continued . 

jar for ates or water, the amphora. To illustrate the conditions under which the before the bread was inserted. The oven could then be closed with a large stone 
utensils were used the exhibition fncluded a reproduction of a brick stove in a large The niche above is a copy of the niche above the stove in the wall of the Pompeian 
house at Pompeii. The main cooking was done over a wood or charcoal fire in the house; and the figures of Mercury, Fortuna, Jupiter and Apollo represent the 
tiled bed. The oven was heated by embers from the fire, which were raked out household gods who presided over. the cooking. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


KNOW that urging readers to commit themselves to a histo 





length—about the twelfth century, at that—is going pretty far, unless one can be 


sure they will, or should, find it worth the effort. But this is no 


World is Not Enough,’’ by Zoé Oldenbourg (Gollancz ; 15s.), must be recommended; its | 


value really is proportionate to its size and cost. 


We know the Middle Ages of the tapestries ; here they are, but in the colours of life. 
None of the grace, nobility, poetic feeling is lost, yet there is filth and brutishness enough 
And the noblemen and women pent in this narrow world, nursing 


to allay all scepticism. 
their alien standards and credulities in the conditions of a pigsty, 
as a matter of course and breaking out into savage cruelty 
with no disturbance of the conscience, are flesh and blood 
after all—intelligible fellow-creatures, easy to like. 

The scene is a petty manor just within the verge of 
Champagne: a speck against the marsh and forest, unbeliev- 
ably primitive. But a noble house, just the same. And an 
enormous household ; for the sons all marry, often repeatedly, 
they have swarms of children, and they never move out. The 
big bedchamber is as much a public room as the hall— 
sheltering uncles, aunts and cousins, the entire family, to the 
third or fourth generation. These are all subject to the castellan, 
the meanest of barons, yet a great chief within his bounds. 
True, he lives from hand to mouth and cannot keep out of debt ; 
and in the intervals of fighting, hunting, jousting and pursuing 
blood-feuds, he is bored stiff. His lady wife may be luckier, in 
the matter of employment — she may have a child every year. 

This is the story of a marriage, in the house of Linniéres. 
Ansiau, the son and heir, is given Lady Alis to wife when he is 
sixteen. The bride, of fourteen, becomes pregnant almost at 
once, and bears from first to last about twenty children. They 
are not all Ansiau’s, though in theory, as a woman of good 
blood, she loathes the sin of the flesh—but her husband’s 
absence on Crusade is too great a trial. As for Ansiau, though 
unrestrained by custom, he occasionally restrains himself, and 
never ceases to regard his wife as the first of women. She is, 
in fact, the stronger and harder-headed, and becomes in due 
time a maitresse femme ; but Ansiau is more kind and constant, 
and more aspiring. Twice he takes the cross: the first time in 
youthful ecstasy, but ten years later open-eyed, as a heavy 
sacrifice. Both he and Lady Alis are old at fifty, and no 
wonder. But they are still together, grander than of old and 
touching in their decline. In an imperfect human way, they 
have kept the faith. 

This is not saying much. It is a huge, crowded canvas, 
wonderfully varied and enlarged by the Third Crusade. All 
the detail is convincing, many of the figures are more than 
good, It is not quite Sigrid Undset—it has less heart, and 
takes the setting less for granted. But the approach is nearer 
than one might have thought possible. 

After this immense work (by a Russian, translated from the 
French) we have an Italian novel, slim enough to restore the 
balance. Though brief, however, ‘“ The Fiancée,’’ by Alberto 
Vigevani (Hamish Hamilton ; 7s, 6d.), is in deep earnest, 

A small Italian town has been shelled to bits, and finally the 
people have gone away—except for one man. Before, he always 
felt an outcast; now he owns everything. He used to loathe 
these streets, but now they are beautiful—and the thought of life 
returning makes him feel sick. Yet the most enchanting thing 
of all is a living creature—the only one beside himself—a young 
girl, a child. Her mother must be dead under the ruins; the 
child is dazed, uncertain even of her own name. He calls her 
Margherita, and persuades her to come and live with him—intending 
no harm. Then, in an evil moment, he violates her. 

The rest is expiation. She disappears—and when he finds her 
again, the town has come back to life, the Americans have come, 
a rapacious aunt has come to take charge of her. Only tobe near 
and serve Margherita, he talks this woman into starting a little 
business, a soldiers’ café. Soon it has all the air of a brothel, but 
Margherita is untouched; she lives in a dream, purely, mindlessly 
awaiting she knows not what. And when evil comes too close, she 
simply hurls herself out of life. The man, her servant, is accused 
of destroying her, and dies redeemed and happy. 

Much might be read into this strange, intense little book. It 
has the visual sharpness of the South, but it invites reverie. 

“ Fienka,’’ by V. Krymov (Allen and Unwin; 12s. 6d.), is 
Russian, desultory, cheerful, and weak on plot. In fact, it has no 
story at all, It is about a group of Old Believers in the last century. 

It seems that Old Believers were cruelly persecuted over a 
long time, and up to 1917 were subject to disabilities. So they 
tended to remain uncouth and “ old-world.’ Fasts, ceremonies, 
and taboos were strictly observed and played a major part in life, 
yet in a sense the men, at least, were no puritans. Fienka, our 
heroine, is one of three little girls who have grown up in the attic ; 
their mother is the cook, about their father nothing is said. But 
he is well known to be the master, Luka Artamonovich himself— 
and nobody minds. 

Fienka has the luck to captivate a rich man, a connection of the 
family ; she is seventeen, and Tihon sixty-seven, but what of 
that? He still has plenty of vitality—and, she has ambition. 
So she marries him and goes to Riga. Their life is prosperous 
and happy, and on his death she marries the Governor—a 
tremendous feat. And that's all; or rather all the rest is 
humour and social background. Very genial and Russian, perhaps 
over-confident, and not well translated. 

In “Death in Clairvoyance,’’ by Josephine Bell (Long- 
mans ; 98. 6d.), our old friend David Wintringham has yet another 
corpse on his hands. This time there has been 
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PROBABLY ERECTED BETWEEN THE YEARS 700 800 A.D. AND NOW 
IN A STATE OF GRAVE DETERIORATION : THE BEWCASTLE CROSS, 
AS IT WAS IN 1909, SHOWING THE NORTH AND WEST FACES. 





REPORTED TO BE SERIOUSLY DAMAGED BY WIND AND 
WEATHER ; THE FAMOUS BEWCASTLE CROSS, A PHOTOGRAPH 
OF THE MONUMENT IN 1948. 

In a letter to The Times on March 14, a correspondent 
drew the attention of the public to “ the sad plight of one 
of our greatest sculptured monuments, the weastle 
Cross.” This column, which is one of Britain’s historical 
treasures, is believed to commemorate Alcfrith, the son 
of Oswy, who died about 670, and bears runic inscrip- 
tions. During the last ten years the carving and lettering 
have become seriously damaged, and it is now said to be 
impossible to decipher the runic inscriptions. The Rev. 
Ww. W. Greenueed. Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, Bewcastle, 
says: “ The photographs do not convey the extent of 
the weathering of the west face. Fifty years ago the 
inscriptions were decipherable ; to-day they have almost 
vanished. The figures are worn smooth and have already 
lost much of their beauty and character.”’ It is to be 
hoped that something will be done immediately to prevent 
further deterioration of this famous monument. 


- HE English are remarkably interested in the war against a Power whose constitution 

and foreign politics they detest.” 
yet in 1939. They were penned by the Prince Consort in March, 1854, following Britain's 
declaration of war against Russia. 
Queen Victoria *’ (Collins ; 16s.), is to realise that though history may not actually repeat 
itself, the incidents and events which combine to make history and the characteristics 
of nations and individuals forced into that same tremendous task by circumstance, alter 
but little down the years. There is an appositeness and an appropriateness about the 
appearance of this story of one of the greatest figures in history. Once again a young 


Those words were not written yesterday nor 


lo read Hector Bolitho’s new book, “ The Reign of 


Princess is Heir Presumptive, with a talented and acceptable 
husband at her side. From such beginning it is not difficult 
to find other comparisons of the present with the past, both 
personal and political, national and international, which are 
at least fascinating if nothing more. When Gladstone decided 
to leave the Mahdi to form his own empire in the Sudan, for 
example, “ the Queen looked upon it as one more sign of the 
‘ weakness and vacillation’ that had lowered Britain’s prestige 
in Europe ’—an attitude that has found more than one echo 
in political circles during recent times. Mr. Bolitho depicts 
the great Queen as woman and Sovereign. In one and the 
same chapter we are shown her as the bereaved mother mourn- 
ing over her son: “ 1 am a poor, desolate old woman . . . my 
cup of sorrow overflows!” and also as the determined, know- 
ledgeable ruler who brought to an end the dissension between 
Lords and Commons over the Franchise Bill with her insistent 
cry “ Country before Party.” But while Victoria predominates, 
the Prince Consort and his influence are also brought clearly 
before the reader. This is a valuable book, not least because 
it appears at a moment when the prestige of the nation and the 
moral outlook of the people are under a closer scrutiny than 
they have been for many years. 

“‘ Tragic ” is the word that springs instantly to mind as one 
picks up Folke Bernadotte’s book “ Instead of Arms ’’ (Hodder 
and Stoughton ; 12s. 6d.), and recalls the foul crime that put 
an end to a life spent in the service of others. It is emphasised 
as one reads on the opening page that “ We are very ready to 
be shocked by crime. ... It is too easy for us to judge and 
condemn. We do not realise that, instead, we should try 
to take into consideration the criminal’s environment... .” 
Count Bernadotte, in his work for the Swedish Red Cross, 
visited one country after another in Eastern Europe and saw 
the miasma of Communism settling over each. There are 
glimpses of the happy home life of the writer; pen-pictures 
of the horrors that war brings on the individual; accounts 
of meetings with great war-leaders, politicians and diplomats. 
Count Bernadotte travelled on his missions of mercy from the 
Arctic Circle to Turkey, from the Ruhr to Rumania. In the 
last chapter, written in the air between Rhodes and Rome in 

July, 1948, he tells how he came to act as mediator in Palestine 
and ends with the firmly’ expressed determination to try in every 
way to fulfil the hopes placed in him. 

Two biographies, one of a man, the other of a woman, not only 
describe most interesting personalities, but throw light on the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries respectively. John Aubrey, 
the seventeenth-century writer and antiquary, was a strange 
character. While his famous “ Lives” gave him the distinction of 
being our first serious biographer, he was also prepared, as Anthony 
Powell points out in “ John Aubrey and His Friends ’’ (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode; 18s.), to discuss mathematics, painting, music, 
natural science, horticulture, heraldry, folklore, astrology and occult 
phenomena. An early member of the Royal Society, there was 
scarcely a distinguished contemporary with whom he was not 
acquainted. It is remarkable, therefore, that Pepys, a fellow- 
member of the Royal Society, never mentions Aubrey in his Diary, 
though Aubrey has left it on record that when discussing the Broad 
Arrow as a Royal Mark, “ Mr. Secretary Pepys, Secretary of the 
Navy, tells me that all his Majestie’s timber trees for the Navy 
are marked with this marke.” 

The other biography chronicles the life and times of Lady Anne 
Barnard, née Lady Anne Lindsay, authoress of the famous song 
“ Auld Robin Gray,” friend and confidante of the Prince Regent. 
In a period when women played no small part in political manceuvres, 
when Mrs. Thrale, Fanny Burney, Hannah More and other famous 
“* blue-stockings " had their salons, when routs and ridottos and 
ambigu suppers were the diversions of the rich, Anne Lindsay was a 
prominent figure in the Royal circle. It was because she, following 
her marriage, had the courage to break away that she stands out from 
her contemporaries. Madeleine Masson, in a Foreword to her very 
readable book, “ Lady Anne Barnard ’’ (Allen and Unwin ; 18s.), 
makes this same point when she says : “‘ Had Lady Anne remained 
in the social galerie of the eighteenth century she would be remem- 
bered to-day as an inconsiderable puppet on the European stage ; 
but she chose instead to become an instrument in the evolution of a 
great political concept.” What Anne did was to accompany her 
husband to South Africa on his appointment as secretary to the 
newly-acquired colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

When Lady Anne was in South Africa she collected menus and 
recipes and wrote appreciatively of “ the fish called snook which 
I thought, when salted and dried, was one of the best fish at the 
Cape.” (One up for Mr. Strachey !) It is, however, one thing to 
acquire a recipe and another to turn it into an appetising dish. At 
least, that was the experience of Lucie Marion, the young French 
wife of an English husband. So she set out to find the solution 
to her problem and the result is given in ‘‘ Be Your Own Chef "’ 
(Gerald Duckworth ; 15s.). She says that after teaching herself, first 

the elements of cooking and then a number of 





murder at the seaside, at a fancy-dress ball, 
and old Mrs. Hamilton, has seen it in trance. 
The victim proves to be her own husband, who 
has treated her badly, and the police would 
write her off as a fraud, if not a murderess. But 
David thinks her sincere, and turns her vision 
to good account. Unluckily, we have to trace 
the whereabouts of six clowns, at first unknown 
and all dressed alike; there must be some who 
relish this form of sport, but to me it is a 
burden only relieved by skipping. There are 
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excellent but not elaborate dishes fit for the table 
of any epicure, she is now convinced that there are 
} no secrets of good cooking that cannot be mastered 
quite easily with a little care. We learn that 
everything the gardener grows is at its best at the 
season when it normally comes to fruition ; that 
stewing requires the least attention and gives the 
most palatable results ; that grilling is the most 
digestible and wholesome way of cooking meat ; 
that a hen turkey is better eating than a cock, 
but a cock pheasant is better than a hen; that 
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The word is rarely heard today, but was often called 
in London taverns in the past. Nipitato was the name of 
one of the strong beers produced when brewing ingredients 
had not to be carefully rationed, as they are today. 


Fundamentally, beer has not changed in five hundred 
years, for malt and hops are still the basic materials. And 
after a thousand years the spirit in which innkeeping at 
its best is conducted, the spirit of hospitality, is also 
unchanged. 


Innkeeping begins with inn building. Fifty years ago, 
brewers set out to improve public houses. Their effort grew 
in strength between the wars and at its peak, during the 
thirties, they were spending about £5,000,000 annually on 
building and replacement. The new houses were not all in 





impeccable taste but they are in sum a substantial proof 
of hospitable endeavour, and many are admirable — the 
finest houses of their kind in the world. 


Brewers wish and intend to resume this effort as soon 
as conditions permit. The licensed houses of the future will 
not necessarily be large but their purpose will be the 
traditional purpose of our inns: to provide means of 
recreation in many different forms (food and drink, games 
and, where possible, music, plays and other cultural 
activities) and to serve as social centres as stimulating or as 
quiet and comfortable as the company themselves desire. 


Nipitato may not be found in the new inns, but the 
welcome and service of which it was in its own time a 
manifestation will be given in new and finer forms, 











The ROVER “Sixty” and “Seventy-five” 


QE of Britain’s fine cars now made finer. In the new 
programme the Rover Company concentrate a number 
of important mechanical advances in a simplified range of 
high quality models, including completely new design engine 
and chassis, and independent front wheel suspension. Two 
engine sizes are available, 4-cylinder or 6-cylinder, and two 
types of saloon bodies incorporating many detail improvements. 


THE ‘SEVENTY-FIVE.” 


THE ‘SIXTY.’ 
(4-eyl.) 4 or 6light saloon (6-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon 
Retail Price Purchase Tax Total Retail Price Purchase Tax Total 
£845:0:0 £235 :9:6 £1080 : 9:6 £865 :0:0 £241:0:7 £1106: 0:7 


ROVER 
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(5. of Hritain s ine Cars 


HOUSE, LONDON 
CVS-93 





THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., SOLIHULL, AM AND DE 
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all of us} 
nee 


generous _ lather 

softens the toughest beard — 

soothes the most tender skin. Why? 

Because it contains an after-shave 

lotion with a before-shave action. 

Yes, you'll find an Ingramshave a 
great comfort. 
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face lotion * 
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Model VRCS52A combines television 
of exceptional brilliance with world- 
wide radio reception and brings 
enchanting entertainment right into 
the family circle. Study these 
special features and ask your local 
dealer for a demonstration. 


@ Television pictures of unsur- 
passed brilliance, due to the amazing 
new 10” Emiscope tube @  Inter- 
locked “Brightness” and “Contrast” 
controls for greater simplicity of 
operation @ 5-valve superhet radio 
receiver, wide-ranged and of greater 
selectivity @ “ Spot-on” tuning 
of two pre-selected medium-wave 
stations, in addition to manual 
tuning @ Beautiful walnut-finish 
cabinet with bronzed loudspeaker 
grille. 

£89.12.3 plus £20.7.9 Purchase Tax. 


MARCONIPHONE 


Vhe REAL Tang 


The Marconiphone Company Limited, Hayes, Middlesex. M116 
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RESET ITSELF 


Here is the world’s finest Alarm. . 
the Smiths ‘Sectric’ Autocal. It is 
self-starting, fully automatic, and 
needs no winding or daily reset- 
ting. tt also has a week-end alarm 
cut-out. Easily read dial. Lumin- 
ous. Centre seconds hand. The 
tasteful design of the Autocal 

is altogether exceptional 
and it is available in 
beautifully moulded 



























cases, finished 
in a variety 
of charming 
pastel shades, 
at all Smiths 
stockists 
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SMITHS SECTRUC 
Self-Starting ALARMS 71/1 (inel. P.T.) 

THE UNFORGETTABLE GIFT 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD. The Clock & Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Led. 
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THE INSIDE SECRET OF MODERN COMFORT 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd.. (Duniopilio Division), Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9 
LONDON : 19-20 New Bond Street, W.! 
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3 4 OAK CANTEENS FITTED WITH SPOONS AND FORKS OF THE WORLD. 
4 FAMOUS MAPPIN PLATE IN A CHOICE or BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS AND 
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RUSTLESS CUTLERY POSTAL ENQUIRIES FROM THOSE WHO LIVE AT A 


in ‘Dayella’ 
Mf it shrinks Sc] we replace 


The Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families Association will be delighted to have any 
* Dayella’ clothes that your children may have outgrown 


DISTANCE ARE DEALT WITH PROMPTLY 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LIMITED 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : 
156-162 OXFORD ST.. W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. £.C.4 72 REGENT ST... W.t 
SHEFFIELO: SHOWROOMS. NORFOLK ST... MANUFACTORY. QUEEN'S RD. 
PARIS BIARRITZ. BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, VIVELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM. 
Spinners,Weavers and Sole Manufacturers of ‘ Viyella’, ‘ Dayella’, and ‘ Clydella’. 
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“COMBINED 
OPERATIONS” 
against the 
Common Cold 








There are now three ways of 
using Vapex. For Head Colds 
the vapour is inhaled from the 
handkerchief or the end of the 
pillow, or from the NEW Vapex 
Inhaler. For Chest Colds there 
is the NEW Vapex-Volatol for 
local application as a stimulating 
ointment-liniment. 














VAPEX 


INHALANT INHALER VOLATOL 


Known and « jated all Ideal for use during the day Vapex in ointment form for 
over the world for more than Unobtrusive, convenient rubbing on the chest. Handy 
thirty years. Put a drop on cian! ull off the cap tube pack. Non-greasy, does 
your handkerchief each morn- ye in the sk loth- 
H ‘ read for use not stain t in or ¢ 

ing and on the end of your Supplied Y inn, Warm, socthen, 1/9 





i - i ‘ Easily recharged from 
= > oA 2/6 standard bottle. 1/3 penetrates. 
From your chemist v249 


Made in England by THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD., Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 
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at Stations, Offices or Agencies 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 











~ INCENTIVE 
MEANS BETTER TYRES 


Reo ey a 
ai 
Your tyre at her ? 
finger tips 
FABRIC JOINS in a Henley tyre 
should overlap by two cords 


—no more, no less. More 
than two cords would cause 





interested in the job 
will carry out 
is vital task 





R many processes, machinery 
modern and intricate — for others 
human hands alone can carry out the 
work, and the life of the finished tyre 
depends entirely on the worker’s skill 
and terest in doing a first-class job. 
Henley’s Co-operative Award Sy- 
stem of payment is designed to make 
good workers extra keen. As a man or 


HENLEY TYRES 


BUILT WITH INCENTIVE 


HENLEY'S TYRE AND RUBBER 


MILTON COURT, DORKING, SURREY 





COMPANY 


Works 


woman’s standard improves, a higher 
rating is given, naturally pay rises too. 

Since this scheme started, output, 
pay and quality are all up higher than, 
ever before. Extra incentive means fin- 
er workmanship. Finer workmanship 
makes Henley’s better than the good 
tyres they have always been. Supplies 
are good now. Ask your dealer. 
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More and more readers are making the 
“MANCHESTER GUARDIAN” their daily 
newspaper. They are thoughtful people in all 
walks of life. They find this national newspaper 
published at the hub of the industrial north, to 
be accurate, informative and stimulating. 


It is more readily available today. Order a copy 
regularly from your Newsagent. 
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If any difficulty in getting the “GUARDIAN”, please write to us. 








C’EST NOILLY 
—C’EST MAGNIFIQUE 





— the vermouth with 
the true French accent is here again 


NOILLY PRAT 


REAL full strength FRENCH VERMOUTH 













8, Lime Street, 
€.C.3. 






Imported by 
Wr. Chas. Anderson 
& Co. 
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NO troudlk washing \ 













Designed specially NO time drying it 

for the ; 

Connoisseur, NO NEED TO IRON IT ‘ 

NOti ing to mend : 
EEC. \ 
the ° ° ° NO perspiration on, 
C/ ) 
AUTOMATIC RECORD-CHANGER RADIOGRAM NO sign of wearing thin ye 
het ?” 

combines in one superb walnut cabinet a high quality No caTcn IN ALL THIS? ~~ 





5-valve superhet all-wave radio receiver with an automatic 


record-changer gramophone unit handling up to eight NO NO- IT’S (N Y [ O A 


mixed 10-inch or 12-inch records at one playing. 


Manufacturers of 
& G. e RADIO AND TELEVISION 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, WC 2 





AND it looks beautiful — nylon in lingerie, in blouses, 
in brassieres and girdles — gossamer light, delicate as 
the moths who ignore it, and YES, YES, YES—tt’s 
coming into the shops. 
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There’s always a book to help 
you and put you on the right 
track. 


You can get such a book from W. H. Smith & Son. You'll be 
surprised to see what a wide range of books there is to be 


FOR BREAKFAST had nowadays on gardening. 
So start right—get that book from W.H.S. NOW! 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1500 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALL3 THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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The electricity rebate 


HOSE CONSUMERS who have already paid the surcharge of 
f bon third of a penny per unit for three winter months 
will now pay LESS! The surcharge, introduced at the 
request of the Government as a means of causing less 
electricity to be used during Peak Periods, applied only for 
three months. Following its removal there is also a rebate 
of one tenth of a penny per unit for nine months, for those 
who paid the surcharge. 


Nevertheless, while the power plant shortage continues 
we must still use the minimum of electricity during Peak 
Hours, With the lighter evenings the critical period for 
economy is in the morning between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m. — 
and up to noon when the weather is cold. This applies 
five days a week, Monday to Friday — and, of course, when- 
ever you hear a B.B.C, warning. 


The Power Station plan progresses 


Apart from the twenty-five new power 
stations now being built, major exten- 
sions equivalent to new power stations 
are being made to more than a dozen 
existing stations. The nation’s genera- 
ting plant capacity is to be increased 
by more than 40% in four years. 





** Beware the 
neak periods "' 
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CONNOISSEUR 





ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 





When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL | 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA | 


British Consols or! 
“EXPORT ’’ cigarettes | 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 


PITT Te Ce 






OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


passenger and crew use. 


| = \\N NLR 
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MAY 2-13 
CASTLE BROMWICH 
BIRMINGHAM 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


STAND NO. 
B.S26 AND B.627 


I’ve got such an original clue 






For my thriller, ‘Who Done it To Who?’ 
It wasn’t a bullet 
In Agatha’s gullet — 
But a GKN Six-gauge Antique Copper- 
bronzed Countersunk Head Wood Screw! 





G.K.N.’s Six-gauge Antique Copper-bronzed Countersunk Head Wood 
Screw (no less than other G.K.N. fastening devices) is right on the mark for 
simple efficiency. Whenever an assembly job must be given a neat conclusion, 
G.K.N. can usually pick up the clues with a minimum of fuss and bother. 


IF IT’S A MATTER OF HOW TO FASTEN 
ONE THING TO ANOTHER, GET IN TOUCH WITH (5 Ke N) 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 
ADVISORY BUREAU, HFATH STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 18. LONDON OFFICE : 66 CANNON STREET, E.C.4. 








and avoid the 
Spring rush 






ACHILLE SERRE 
Cuabety Ueaningent yang 


pohece™ RETEX . 


* 
Retex is ACHILLE SERRE’s unique process 
for retexturing garments 


K22 BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 








| ae 


Manufactured entirely in London, England 





PIPE CRAF 


LONDON (812 


A sweet pipe. A comfortable pipe. Well- 
| made and well-balanced. A Barling, the 
pipe that always gives a satisfactory smoke 
| right from the first fill. Take care of your 
| Barling Pipe— supplies are still limited. 


Manufactured by 


_ B. BARLING & SONS 
(Established in London 1812) 
|» “Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes”’ 


mia 











Foe 


iicsacnitint 
Cissons 


IMPERIAL 
LEATHER 


Jeilet Pou det 


CUSSONS. SOnS & CO LTO MANCHESTER TEES 





- oy 
MONG he O Mie 


i 





Created for those who value distinction and look for an unusual degree of 
quality in their toilet accessories ...Cussons Imperial Leather, Apple Blossom and Linden Blossom 


Toilet Powders and the famous White Cross Baby Powder 








TOILET POWDERS BY Cussons 


CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD, 84 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON Wi1 
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Painted by Henry Coller 


THE CRITICS SAY... 


+) PINIONS about a game of “rugger” are as many and varied 
( as the critics themselves. 


But connoisseurs of Scotch Whisky are of one voice in their euditens 
to H.M. King George VI 


appreciation of “ Black & White ??_as fine a whisky as ever came Scotch Whisky Distillers 


james Buchanan & Co. Led 


out of Scotland. 


BLACK « WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., Glasgow and London 





ind Published Weekly at the ( 
foundland by Magazi 
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